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PREFACE. 



It may prevent misapprehension in the 
reader, and consequent disappointment, to 
state distinctly the object of the present 
volume. It is not an attempt to depre- 
ciate the instruction which schools are in- 
tended to give ; nor by any means to 
institute a mode of self-tuition, which shall 
render them needless. The self-cultiva* 
Hon recommended, is rather intended to 
render them complete* 

It is a very common mistake, which the 
author has found extremely detrimental to 
youthful improvement ; — that masters are 
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to teach their pupils ; and that the whole 
burden of education lies on the tutor. 
That the thoughtless, volatile young, should 
take up such a notion, is no wonder : but 
the manner in which many teachers ope- 
rate, seems to intimate that they also make 
the same mistake ; for all their teaching is 
telling ; substituting the means for the 
end. That teaching is alone efficient 
which is connected with doing. The 
pupil must not be a mere recipient, a 
listener ; but an actor, if he would even 
comprehend the lesson ; if especially he 
would make that morsel of knowledge his 
own. 

This mistake is not, however, the exact 
object of this address ; but rather, one con- 
sequent upon it : which is, that when a child 
leaves school, his education is finished* A 
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notion destructive of all real improve- 
ment ; which steals from the mind almost 
all it had gained ; and as it prevails totally 
or partially, prevents so far, all future im- 
provement, all actual excellence. 

That such an idea does obtain, is per- 
haps within the recollection of most of us; 
lies under our observation, as far as the 
young surround us ; and becomes the main 
obstacle to our wishes for their improve- 
ment, wherever their improvement is con* 
nected with our own labour, anxiety, and 
comfort. 

To prove, therefore, to the young, that 
their education is not finished, but only 
begun when they quit school ; that all 
their hopes for honourable excellence 
must rest on their own exertions ; that 
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now, especially, their exertions promise 
successful issue ; to rouse the noble deter- 
mination of acting well : of putting forth 
mental energies on principle : this forms 
the single object of the following pages. 

If those who are still under tuition, 
should peruse the work, and imbibe the 
spirit of it, it is hoped their present op- 
portunities may be made more advan- 
tageous : but, put into the hands of such 
as have just left their tutors ; should it 
engage them to become tutors to them- 
selves, it is presumed then its application 
is more appropriate, and its beneficial ef- 
fects may be hoped for to their greatest 
extent. 

With this hope it is, that self-culti- 
vation has been placed in a variety of 
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lights, and its importance and efficiency 
delineated. To generate the principle is 
the first object. Should this endeavour 
be favourably received, some of thg means 
most likely to guide in the process, may 
be developed in a future volume. 

May the present appeal forcibly im- 
press the importance of the enterprize ; 
the important enterprize will then be 
begun 5 and much may be hoped from its 
progress during life : — its completion must 
be watched for in another world. 

Ongar, April, 1818. 
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CHAPTER I. 

•N THE PURPORT OF EDUCATION, TO FIT US FOR 
OUR STATIONS IN LIFE. 

To learn A B C is felt extremely irksome 
by the infant, who cannot comprehend 
what it is for. The boy, forced to school, 
cons over his dull lesson because he must ; 
but feels no amusement or satisfaction in 
it. The labour he is obliged to undergo 
is not small ; the privations of activity and 
pleasure he regrets still more ; and all for 
what? — to learn what he does not likej 
to force into his mind words to which he 
attaches no ideas, or ideas which to him 
appear to be of no value : he cannot put 
them to any present use. Youth is not 
aware, that not for present use is all this 
designed, but to qualify for future opera- 
tions. The dull, laborious, but necessa- 
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ry routine, like the ploughing and sowing 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, 
pleasure, and profit, at some not very dis- 
tant season. Education is not the end, 
but only the means. 

Let us then see what is the object it has 
in view. A person growing to a certain 
age must appear in the world ; he can no 
longer hide himself at school, nor with- 
draw behind the routine of the trammels 
appointed for his minority. He must start 
forward, and become something. What 
that something is to be, education only can 
surmise ; even talent, genius, fortune, can 
give little guess. The training forms even 
all these, if judiciously conducted ; and if 
otherwise, all these will fail, in most cases, 
of attaining the wished-for object; A man 
must act: whether he is necessitated to 
labour for his maintenance ; or is freed by 
fortune from all apprehension and from 
all constrained exertion, yet he must act. 
It is the inteut of education to enable him 
to act rightly, honourably, successfully. 
Without pretension to prophetic powers, 
one may safely say, a man, coming into 
life, will, in some way or other, perhaps in 
various shapes of sorrow, he will, he must 



suffer. YoutH may fancy life one scene 
of gaiety ; but reality and fancy differ 
widely. If education has been rightly 
conducted, it will teach the man how to 
suffer with dignity, with honour, — nay, 
with profit. 

The man launches into life, and will be 
exactly, or very nearly, what his actual 
education purposed. 'Tis well, when 
guided, stored, and stimulated, the youth 
starts forward, and in manhood prospers ; 
answers his own wishes, his parents' eK- 
pectations, his tutors 9 labours, by actual 
success in his station, whatever it may be. 
The dreary hours of learning will then be 
recollected with pleasure, and the labour 
will be abundantly repaid. The end 
which education had in view will be at- 
tained, and its importance fully acknow- 
ledged. The alternative will show this 
importance in a still clearer light. The 
man, forced into action, obliged to take 
perhaps some prominent station, may fail 
to fill it properly ; may fail, notwithstand- 
ing the best endeavours, and become un- 
successful in all his pursuits. To fail for 
want of learning what education would 
have taught him, would be great disgrace : 



but to fail when conscioui of talents ex- 
erted, and carefulness ever active, will 
take away from the man's own mind, and 
from the opinion of by-standers, all that is 
disgraceful; he may even gain honour, 
though he fails, by the exertions made to 
prevent, or by the disposition shown dur- 
ing the deep adversity. The lessons of 
education may be as useful to him in this 
case as in the other. All that he has 
learned will help him in some shape, and 
the labour once endured will, even in his 
sorrowing moments, yield him assistance, 
satisfaction,— perhaps tranquillizing peace 
and joy. 

If the object of education is thus impor- 
tant, if the effects of it are so strong, so 
enduring, it is worth all the labour and 
privation which it necessarily occasions. 
And let it be recollected, that however 
these terms may apply to that instruction 
which is forced upon us by others, they 
hardly obtain when the mind begins to act 
for itself. When self-cultivation begins to 
operate, every toil becomes a pleasure, 
and the grand object is attained, with the 
delight arising from successful endeavour. 



We shall see the importance of educa- 
tion, if we glance at the mode in which it 
!>repares the mind for this entrance into 
ife, and steady conduct through it. It is 
a new world which is opened to the blind, 
when their sight is gained. The mental 
eye, too, is bHt dull in its perception, and 
confined in its sphere of action, till edu- 
cation enlarges the faculties, and presents 
new and delightful objects to the inquisi- 
tive mind : storing the memory, the ima- 
gination, the judgment, with a rich variety 
of knowledge ; and guiding to such princi- 
ples of discrimination as may make the 
whole of use. How well fitted for the va- 
rious occupations of life is such a culti- 
vated intellect ! 

Not less important are those principles 
of action which well informed intelligence 
alone is likely to discern, to value, and to 
retain. Principle gives regularity, steadi- 
ness, certainty^to the mind, in all its feel- 
ings and operations. It is then enabled 
to select wisely, to determine promptly, 
and to act with honour and effect. It is 
the compass which guides the mariner in 
safety, through the day-light or the dark- 
ness : so is the mind prepared for everv 
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occurrence, when principles sound and 
honourable, have been instilled by educa- 
tion. 

Of how much use in after life are habits 
of ri^hl action : the constant training may 
be irksome, but the effect once fastened 
on the mind, becomes the means of con- 
duct steady, just, and appropriate, in fu- 
ture days. The very habits of regularity 
which necessarily obtain in careful tuition, 
are of great importance. Useless as is 
desultory exertion, and hurtful indeed to 
the mind, so important and beneficial is 
the habit of orderly and reiterated perfor- 
mance of every duty in its proper time 
and place. Regularity is the life of busi- 
ness ; let that be the occupations of com- 
merce, of professional study or only of 
affluent amusement. 

Scarcely is it possible that a course of 
education should not have*fcome .influence 
in training the passions, those sources of 
pleasure or of torment, all through life. 
They will be curbed in their violence ; — 
happy effect ! they will be trained to pro- 
per action ; — what a source of comfort to 
a man's self, and to all around him ! The 



main source of the miseries of human life 
is ungoverned passions* The real evils 
of our situation would be few, and not of- 
ten poignant, but we exasperate them by 
our owu folly and wilfulness. If educa- 
tion brings these unruly principles into 
any orderly action, it is preparing the 
youth to assume manhood with great ad- 
vantage. 

Great is the object which education has 
in view ; and important are the means 
employed to attain it. Let this object, 
then, be contemplated in its real excel- 
lence, and let these means be regarded 
according to their intrinsic value, and it 
will fye found that education is beyond all 
conception worthy our care, and well re- 
pays whatever it may cost us. So are we 
fitted for acting our part ; if successfully, 
with reputation and honour ; and if unsuc- 
cessfully, with safety to conscience, with 
satisfaction, and benefit. What shall we 
grudge to obtain such advantages ; how 
shall we steer our course in life without 
such assistance? 

Whatever be the honourable object, 
and actual effect, and enduring usefulness 
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of education, that education which is most 
efficient will be most worthy our esteem 
and cultivation. Self-instruction, self- 
command, self-acting energy, will be abso- 
lutely necessary to render the best educa- 
tion effective, and will carry every advan- 
tage to its highest degree. Let the mind 
contemplate the object aimed at; let it 
grasp at every assistance which seems 
likely to help in the attainment ; let it cul- 
tivate all its powers ; guide itself by fixed 
principles ; select carefully its honourable 
end, and pursue it with earnestness : — this 
is self-cultivation, and promises well to 
repay all the toil it occasions, by steady 
usefulness, and respectable rank in so- 
ciety. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE D1FFEREHT SOURCES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Where did you learn this ? is a question 
sometimes not easy to be answered. The 
true reply, if given, would point out sour- 
ces of instruction which we had never 
considered as such. Perhaps the most 
important principles of action, the most 
efficient rules, and motives, and habits, if 
rightly traced, will show, that not in one 
school, but in several, we have taken our 
degrees ; not from ostensible masters, but 
by gratuitous instruction ; not from a pa- 
rent's care, but by some servant's villany, 
we became thus knowing. To be aware 
beforehand, how such knowledge may be 
obtained or avoided will have its use. 

Much of course may be attributed to 
the direct instruction received from mas- 
ters, and schools, and the various tasks set 
us in them. So much given to be learned 
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by rote, and that every day, must leave 
some traces of knowledge on the dullest 
mind. As the memory of children seems 
peculiarly retentive, it is a benefit to have 
had is stored with ideas, if they are but 
tolerably good and appropriate. Yet 
want of interest in the instruction given, 
occasions great inattention to it, and ab- 
surd misapprehension concerning it. It 
will be well if any thing remains sufficient- 
ly correct and impressive to become of 
actual service in life. Unless self-cultiva- 
tion be early begun, which may seize, cor- 
rect, and fix such floating notions, the 
chance is much against their permanency 
and effective usefulness. 

Learning by rote is likely to be more 
useful, when the tutor has skill, patience, 
and fatherly feeling enough to engage him 
to add personal explanation and examina- 
tion. Difficulties are sometimes cleared 
by a word. The truth is pointed out, and 
its importance impressed, by a single ques- 
tion, an inquisitive look, or a marked em- 
phasis ; while the kindness with which 
such a mode implies will engage atten- 
tion, and thereby rouse the youth's own 
powers : — the principle most important to 
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success. Very favourable have been their 
opportunities, who, beyond the daily rou- 
tine of tasks and duties, have enjoyed the 
viva voce lessons of an elegant mind, de- 
voted to the labour of education, and sti- 
mulated by every symptom of success. If, 
indeed, vacant inattention, or the spirit of 
hardened obstinacy, ruled over those pre- 
cious moments, the lessons, however ex- 
cellent, could make but little impression ; 
and should the same disposition remain, 
that self-cultivation should be roused to 
operate on such instruction can scarcely 
be expected. 

In many cases, the instruction given at 
schools has been premature. Not all chil- 
dren of the same age, or the same stand- 
ing, are equally forward : and if all are 
expected to receive the same specific les- 
son, the effect cannot be beneficial. All 
instruction requires some previous know- 
lege to receive it. If the lesson be 
given, therefore, before the mind is suffi- 
ciently opened to comprehend its mean- 
ing, it will not be received. The whole 
will be lost ; or the part retained, for want 
of its corresponding parts, will become an 
absurd and useless notion. 
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Will it be any wonder, then, if all the 
time and expense bestowed on schools and 
masters, produce bat a small stock of 
knowledge : — if the parent be eventually 
disappointed, by the little attainment 
made ; and the scholar disappointed too, 
in feeling himself not competent for the 
situations he is called to occupy. Per- 
haps he leaves hi& tutors with a rooted 
aversion against them, and against all 
knowledge : an aversion which cleaves to 
him through life, and grows with every 
experience of inability. Not able to rise 
to the various occasions before him, he 
fixes himself, with a sort of valiant obsti- 
nacy, in some redoubt of ignorance ; and 
affects to laugh at all who strive after an 
excellence which he is now determined 
never to aim at. A lost character this. 
Intellectuality is frozen up. The . mind 
dozes and snores ; or, if at all roused, it is 
to set itself a-kimbo against instruction, 
and finally to resist and resent every at- 
tempt to communicate useful or honoura- 
ble emulation. 

In spite of every reluctance during the 
years of school, and although much time 
was lost in things which are not effective- 
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ly learned, or which, if learned, would 
never have been actually of use ; jet will 
small remnants and shreds of knowledge be 
brought away. Something is forced into 
the most resisting mind by incessant .en- 
deavour : something seen or heard, or 
parrot-like learned by rote, retains its im- 
pression, and becomes perhaps the seed 
of increasing discernment. Should self- 
cultivation begin, however late, her ne- 
cessary occupations, these trifles, mis-sha- 
pen, partial, and scanty as they are, will 
be of excellent use ; the mind, when it be- 
gins to operate, will work upon them, and, 
almost unconscious of where and how it 
came by such ideas, will find them, use 
them, and be set forwards by the means 
to much advantage. 

Imperious circumstances, however, teach 
much more than masters do ; and forcing 
the attention, fix the knowledge so gained 
in a much more indelible manner. " 1 
will" and " I won't, " are favourite expres- 
sions with inconsiderate boys. While 
mere boys, disgraceful as are such expres- 
sions, they may pass : but the first step 
taken after school is over, meets with as 
positive and more powerful " You shall' 1 

2 
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and " You sha'nt." Nothing remains, af- 
ter a little ineffectual struggling, but a 
compromise. The doughty resolve is de- 
ferred in its execution ; becomes less and 
less frequently resorted to : a sort of com- 
pliance becomes habitual, and an artificial 
pliability is superinduced, upon some of 
the most obstinate. The lesson might 
have been more easily learned ; but as it 
must be learned, the sooner the better, 
whatever be the means. 

The world is not so compliant as our 
fond parents ; it cares little for our feel- 
ings, less for our whims, and it will have 
its way. He who romps and tears about 
the parlour, as his own vagaries impel 
him, despising all rule and decency, must, 
if he come into the street, go with the 
crowd : after a little jostling, and shoving, 
and grumbling, he is obliged to mind whose 
toes he treads'on ; whose sides he elbows ; 
he is forced to take care, or he will him- 
self be cuffed and scoffed at, perhaps 
trampled under foot. No remonstrance 
could teach economy at one time ; but 
straits and difficulties force in the necessa- 
ry art of calculation, the easy method of 
taking care and saving. Impatience is 
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constrained for its own sake to command 
itself, as the easiest, the only way, of pre- 
venting patience from being utterly worn 
out. Good manners, neglected so long, 
are courted now as the necessary passport 
to good company. Docility takes place 
of obstreperous resistance, as giving less 
trouble in circumstances which cannot be 
altered or avoided. It is well when some- 
thing is found of sufficient power to force 
that mind which is unwilling to act : when 
desultory caprice is bound down to regu- 
larity ; when indolence is roused and sti- 
mulated to at least the usual routine of 
daily employment. Call the occasion 
bard, call the person an enemy : the occa- 
sion is excellent, the person befriends us 
much, by which we are brought into ac- 
tion, and such exertions are produced as 
may attain some useful object. 

" I should like to be this,"—" I had 
rather be that," says the unsettled, inef- 
fective mind. What would be the result 
of such oscillation, if left without any suf- 
ficient impetus, but a total cessation of all 
action ? It is well when some irresistible 
circumstance arises, to say, — " You shall 
he neither the one nor the other. Here 
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is a path opened before you ; walk in it." 
The caprice must be given up, the dislik- 
ing overcome, the reluctant powers shall 
take the shape appointed, and must ex- 
pand in the only way left them. Many a 
character is thus saved from^ruin, by what 
was regarded as a destructive circum- 
stance. Obliged to learn, learning in that 
mode became easy, and after a while even 
pleasant. The lessons are appropriate to 
the wants and situation, and their intrinsic 
value recommends them to adoption. The 
knowledge is indeed forced in, but its own 

usefulness makes it to be received with a 

• 

welcome, and retained with pleasure. 

When the eyes are thus imperiously 
constrained to one object, much that was 
thought true concerning happiness appears 
to be false ; and much that was despised 
as the dream of doting parents is found to 
be serious fact. Much which was felt un- 
pleasant, by habit becomes bearable ; nay, 
beauties or advantages are discovered, to 
make it desirable every way. Employ- 
ment shapes the mind, the temper is 
moulded by the circumstances, and the 
character is gradually formed, fixed, po- 
lished ; till the man ranks among his 
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species as decidedly something, as some- 
thing honourable and eminent. 

Weighty motives may havejmuch influ- 
ence, even where the necessity is not so 
imperious. To be swayed by proper mo- 
tives is the characteristic of a rational crea- 
ture. If a youth deserves so to be rank- 
ed, he will learn the lessons of wisdom, 
when presented in so suitable a mode. 
He puts off the boy* from* the forcible per- 
suasion that something more manly now 
becomes him. When a person sees what 
ought to be, what must be* all that is in 
him of propriety and steadiness, will in- 
cline him to accommodate his conduct to 
the demands of his situation. None but 
the inconsiderate will so far disregard 
their own welfare as to refuse to learn 
what becomes necessary to them. Soon 
is it discovered, that something must be 
settled upon, some line of life adopted ; 
and the appropriate knowledge must be 
gained, the suitable habits formed. The 
mind turns into that channel ; stores up 
the maxims found to be important, and 
begins to assume some honourable shape. 
The only means in a parent's power will 

2* 
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show the path which must be taken : the 

forcible necessity of considering a parent's 
comfort, or providing support, will bring 
all the affectionate feelings to bear upon 
the point, and induce the mind to take 
the proper resolution. Affection will 
make that smooth and easy, which in its 
nature may not be pleasant ; and will re- 
ward toil and suffering in a manner which 
will take off their bitterness. If by such 
motives the mind is actuated to choose, 
to follow, to labour, in some distinct and 
effective mode; it is also trained by their 
operation to feel sensations the most con- 
ducive to happiness, and to act upon prin- 
ciples highly honourable to character. 
Even the effect of common custom is not 
umall in forming character. Too power- 
ful, indeed, is it in biasing the mind to 
evil, when the customs common are im- 
moral. Where there is no pernicious 
tendency, this influence is as salutary as it 
is powerful. What others do, we (eel to 
be attainable, to be necessary. • Not to 
so the same, is in some degree disgrace- 
ful ; as it implies want of capacity, of 
steady application, or of regulating prin- 
ciple. 
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Motives such as these have great influ- 
ence in pointing out what ought to be 
learned, and in engaging that attention 
which is needful to the attaining the ne- 
cessary knowledge. One consideration 
of this nature will instruct the docile mind 
very powerfully ; will rouse it to fit itself 
for action ; to take the shape needful for 
the occasion ; to fix the prime attention 
on topics hitherto deemed dull, and to 
accustom to habits which the volatile call 
laborious. The mind* is brought into ex- 
ertion, the thing needed for real attain- 
ment ; it is impelled by a motive felt 
sufficient ; the activity takes a suitable 
direction. Its own acts are always grati- 
fying ; what it gains by self-exertion, will 
appear to be valuable, will be felt to be 
important. And though some false esti- 
mates may occur, yet by degrees better 
ability is attained, real knowledge is stor- 
ed up, traits of character are formed, and 
the man rises into view disburdened of the 
boy, and glowing with riper judgment and 
more honourable feelings. 

That example teaches better than pre- 
cept, is so obvious as to become an adage. 
Much is the character of the young influ- 
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enced, formed, exalted, or ruined, by such 
instruction. Could we distinctly trace 
them, many of our sentiments, and the 
points which form our character, would be 
found to have taken their rise from direct 
or unconscious imitation of those among 
whom we began to move. Happy is it for 
the young when the examples before their 
eyes are worthy of imitation ; when, espe- 
cially, some one example of honourable 
and successful mental energy is near 
enough to be distinctly discerned and 
carefully studied. Powerful is such influ- 
ence ; salutary in its effect, and highly 
useful in forming the emulative young to 
sentiments and habits of excellence. Some 
virtues seem almost beyond attainment: 
but if their actual existence is discerned, 
fostered, eminent, and shining, in some 
living characters, then indolence hardly 
durst say that the thing cannot be done. 
Honourable station, won as the reward of 
talent and useful exertion, will stimulate 
to similar endeavours ; ,and give an ardor 
which will not be discouraged, and which 
shall not be disappointed. That steady 
consistency of character which arises from 
fixed principles and powerful motives as- 
sumed into action, is often derived from 
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the accidental sight, but better still if from 
the constant contemplation of one whose 
success points out the road, and the means 
of similar advantages. Under the influ- 
ence of such powerful instruction, ideas 
are roused and raised of great importance 
to future life : notions which only floated 
loose in the mind become fixed principles : 
virtuous dispositions are strengthened, and 
become able to resist the silly laugh of 
unthinking characters: and habits be- 
come established in a manner which may 
greatly support right conduct in difficult 
seasons* 

it must not be forgotten, that strong a* 
is the efficacy of example, it is not always 
good example which catches the attention, 
and influences the mind, and feelings, and 
habits of the young. To the ruin of many 
a fair prospect in life, of many a lovely 
character, as the first blossoms seemed to 
promise, pestiferous example, like a blight 
or mildew, has in one moment come 
across and destroyed all the fond hopes of 
the broken-hearted parents. It is baleful 
to a young mind to perceive that certain 
hateful crimes are possible ; that persons 
live in criminal indulgences, who never- 
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thelcss maintain a fair character, and are 
received into what is called good compa- 
ny. All familiarity with such immorali- 
ties, tends to take off that horror at sin, 
which unpractised minds find to be a con- 
siderable preservative against it. Slight 
compliances will now and then be yielded 
to ; and when once this awful lesson is 
learned, who can say how deep a profi- 
cient in vice the tyro may become ? By 
slow degrees, perhaps, but in a manner 
dreadfully certain, the best feelings are 
blunted, the better habits are broken in 
upon, the character soon becomes deterio- 
rated. Principles are forgotten, checks 
of conscience no longer rise, or rise inef- 
fectually. Insidious vice, which here and 
there penetrated and undermined princi- 
ple, comes on some occasion as an inun- 
dation, and sweeps the whole mound away, 
or wears such a breach at least as permits 
continual damage. From being suffered, 
vice, under the fostering influence of ex- 
ample, becomes adopted ; is heartily cul- 
tivated. The allurements which once 
filled with disgust, attract the now cor- 
rupted taste. Continued example leads 
to emulative viciousness, and with heroi- 
cal boldness are the most desperate 
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schemes of atrocity brooded over, hatched, 
and brought into open day. How is the 
dreadful instruction imbibed? What no 
precept could have effected, is gradually 
produced by insinuating example ; and 
where the influence does not take effect to 
such alarming degree, yet the evil produced 
is always something : something to be dread- 
ed and guarded against with the utmost 
care, by such as watch with anxiety the 
powers which most effectually combine to 
form and to fix the growing character. 

Possibly more than we are aware of. 
will the actual character receive its form 
and value from some accidental words. 
spoken with, and sometimes without, par- 
ticular intention. The young mind feels 
their power, and acts ever after under 
their influence. A kiss of approbation, 
given by a fond mother, at sight of a juve- 
nile drawing, done at stolen opportunities 
by West, when a child, fixed his growing 
inclination to the arts. " That kiss made 
me a painter," has he often said. One 
word of encouragement has frequently by 
inspiring hope, stimulated to the requisite 
exertions. A prognostication of future 
eminence has half occasioned its own ful- 
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filment, by setting the object fall in view, 
and rousing the delighted imagination 
with the foretasted enjoyment of destined 
honours. A small success, in itself a trifle, 
shall, by being noticed and approved, so 
seem to place the greater success within 
reach, that the ardent mind feels as if a 
little more only ; and the whole will be 
obtained. This little more will indeed 
show the falsity of such hope, but it will 
also by nearer approximation increase the 
impetus, and eventually ensure the suc- 
cess. A sneer shall sometimes check, 
most unfortunately check, rising endea- 
vour; will give the timorous mind to 
fear it never can excel, or rouse the 
proud mind to determine, it will rather 
give up all than endure such sneer again, 
for endeavours which must be imperfect* 
Emulation is nipped in the bud, and per- 
haps never do the powers recover the 
benumbing effect of one foolish sarcasm. 
If indeed the sarcasm where directed 
against some folly, some attempt at un- 
worthily excelling, becoming eminent in 
criminality ; theq its influence is benefi- 
cial. There are those who have been 
saved from all the shameful pre-eminence 
of low buffoonery, by a contemptuous 
smile, or a serious hint of caution. Those 
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who think a single word can be of no avail, 
greatly mistake: it may give light and 
afford a clue, the only thing needed in 
some cases to direct exertion, and ensure 
success. It may cheer under present dif- 
ficulties, and stimulate the rising mind to 
effective labours. Not the whip, but a 
mere chirrup, will encourage the gene- 
rous steed to perseverance : and a word 
spoken in due season, how good is it! 
Those who are apt to speak words at ran- 
dom, without considering what may be 
the effect of a silly sentence, should take 
this hint ; and be on their guard, lest they 
do irreparable mischief. And such as 
have only opportunity to drop a hint, or 
even dart a look of intelligence, may be 
encouraged to their tiny endeavours : a 
single seed may take root, and show at 
least its own excellence ; perhaps become 
a store in future years. 

By many ways, then, is the character 
expanded. By many ways is the mass of 
knowledge gained. There is scarcely 
any day passes without some impression, 
good or bad, being made. Some seed 
sown, which in future life shall spring up : 
well if it be the principal wheat. But 
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how often do the unsightly and pestiferous 
weeds appear, intermingling with, per- 
haps overpowering the better crop ! we 
sigh, and say an enemy hath done this. 
Whatever dwells on the mind, becomes a 
maxim, inspires dread, or raises a wish \ 
will have a powerful influence on coming 
days, and will do much towards forming 
the man. The notion which is deeply 
impressed, will find its time for action ; 
the fact which has been practically ex- 
plained, will never be forgotten ; that 
knowledge cannot be torn away from the 
memory, nor its influence on the heart 
hindered. The habit formed by indolen6e, 
by mere custom, by insidious or virtuous 
design, will continue ; and imprint itself 
deeper and yet deeper on the pliant mind. 
The mass of knowledge or feeling, of 
principle or conduct, wMl be the result of 
many lessons, gathered from various and 
often unsuspected sources. 

Yet powerful as will be the effect pro- 
duced by these differing modes of instruc- 
tion, one much more powerful remains to 
be considered : — that which it is the pro- 
fessed purpose of this volume .to recom- 
jnend : even self-cultivation. Whatever 
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of the former modes may take effect with- 
out this assistance, will be found not to be 
excellent, but feeble ; not to be virtuous, 
bat vicious : for this principle must be put 
in exercise, or nothing will be gained worth 
having. No power can compel the mind ; 
it must act itself. Vice cannot be forced 
into it against its own will. Indolently at 
least it solicits, or actively it cultivates, 
the baleful gratification. No wonder then, 
if virtuous principle, if useful knowledge, 
require active reception and diligent cul' 
tivation ; and that by the mind itself. 
Weeds will grow apace, grow merely by 
negligence ; but plants of value, of deli- 
cacy, of fragrance, or of clustered fruitful- 
ness, demand all the fostering care, watch- 
fulness, and support, which the owner can 
give them : and the more liberal he is in 
his daily attention, the more abundant 
will be his satisfaction, or increase, in 
their prosperity. There is a selection to 
be made, which can only be done by one's 
self; which sentiment shall be adopted; 
for various and even opposite ones will 
offer. Habits will solicit indulgence ; 
some of which must be resisted, and others 
cultivated. Paths of knowledge will open ; 
the vista may appear delightfully inviting, 
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which will in feet only bewilder or .lead 
astray. The mind itself must judge ; in 
order to which it must examine, deter- 
mine, and act accordingly. Such action, 
such careful examination, is the very pro- 
cess recommended. One maxim ascer- 
tained by one's self, will give more real 
knowledge, than twenty demonstrated by 
others, even though done much more 
adroitly. Self-cultivation works to better 
purpose. Without her aid, nearly all that 
others do is lost ; with her effective de- 
lightful labour, much is gained, and gain- 
ed to purpose ; fastened, stored up, placed 
ready for use, and often resorted to in the 
actual business of life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PERIOD OF LEAVING SCHOOL 18 BE8T SUITE0 
TO REAL EDUCATION. 

It is highly proper, no doubt, to begin 
education early \ too early a time can 
hardly be named for its commencement ; 
and much of the ground -work of know- 
ledge may be laid, and firmly fixed, dur- 
ing the years allotted usually to school. 
Yet it is easy to see, that whatever is thus 
gained is but little effective : it is only as 
a preparatory collecting of materials, or 
arranging the ground plot suitably for the 
future building. The young do not begin 
to think, that is, to reason, examine, an'd 
choose, till the period when most com- 
monly the tuition of masters and of regu- 
lar study is over. Play is the only busi- % 
uess they follow with interest ; for it is the 
only occupation they understand. Cor- 
poral agility delights them early ; men- 
tal adroitness is much later in its growth. 
Carelessness marked all their proceedings, 
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as may well be supposed ; and (as will be 
always the case, even when older, where 
the mind did not feel the excitation of 
interest) little indeed do the careless ob- 
tain : want of interest in our occupations 
seldom stops at carelessness ; fatigue rises, 
and generates disgust. However valuable 
were the treasures of knowledge opened, 
if the value was not understood, the trea- 
sures will not be regarded. The precious 
gifts of knowledge will not be solicited, 
but absolutely refused, by such as feel the 
drudgery of application, and do not feel 
the advantage of attainment. Not to per- 
ceive a benefit which is remote, may wel- 
characterize the years of infancy, and too 
often remains a check upon all the exer- 
tion of early youth. To understand the 
rules of taw, or of cricket, is of immediate 
importance to those who are daily playing 
the game, and who lose by want of skill : 
but to comprehend maxims of trade, or 
rules of grammar, the actual use of which 
will not take place for years to come, the 
want of which will not therefore be felt 
an inconvenience now, has but little power 
of excitation, upon the young and still 
childish mind. Consideration appears 
with few charms to the giddy, the playful, 
the ignorant. 
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The very act, however, of leaving 
school, forces upon even the giddiest some 
sort of consideration. The routine of 
daily exercises to which they had been 
accustomed, and in which they had attain- 
ed some mechanical proficiency, ceases. 
Their occupations are now quite of a dif- 
ferent nature, and oblige them to think a 
little, in order to execute them with any 
tolerable degree of credit. New duties 
bring new excitements, if it be only those 
of novelty and ambition. A new situation 
draws out what stores of knowledge have 
been laid up, into actual exertion, and the 
necessity of consideration as to the mode 
of applying them, is felt and submitted to ; 
perhaps is rejoiced in, as affording display 
of talent, or opportunity for advantage. 
The situation of a youth becomes even to 
his own feelings more important ; his do- 
ing well or ill what is now committed to 
him, becomes of more serious conse- 
quence, and his powers are put forth ac- 
cordingly, (whether by choice or by com- 
pulsion,) in a more strenuous manner, and 
to better effect. The strong hand of ne- 
cessity leads him to closer consideration, 
as his own comfort is intimately connect- 
ed even now with his right conduct. He 
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cannot escape so easily if his lesson is not 
attended to ; whatever may be his occupa- 
tion, his exertions in it are more scrupu- 
lously watched, and the consequences of 
his errors, his carelessness, or his contu- 
macy, come upon him with greater 
weight ; and force him to be more obser- 
vant. His only way to be at peace, or 
attain approbation, is to think of what he 
is about ; and well perform, with under- 
standing of its essential nature, his allotted 
duty. The gratification of success, suc- 
cess won by diligent application, and con- 
sidered principles, will reward him ; and 
make that attention pleasant, which be- 
fore was only necessary. His learning 
will proceed rapidly when he puts forth 
his own talents to the work : and the ne- 
cessity of thinking, of exerting his own 
powers of understanding, of comprehen- 
sion, or of invention, will entwinq itsel 
much with every day's comfort, and every 
night's repose. Nor will he at this sea- 
son be long before a glimpse of the future 
will aid the clear discernment of the pre- 
sent. Though he cannot yet write man, 
he longs to do it ; and swallowing in his 
mind the few intervening years, he exults 
to perceive the near approach of maturi- 
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ty ; and mingles with his exultation^ some 
feelings of apprehension as to his actual 
state, his capacities, and his prospect of 
taking well his station, at the fast ap- 
proaching season. The prospect is ani- 
mating, the feelings are cautionary, and 
the mixed effect of both is greater care, 
application, and mental energy in his pre- 
sent occupations ; preparatory as he feels 
tbem to be to his own desired establish- 
ment. Nearer'und nearer draws the im- 
portant season ; more and more forcibly 
does he feel it impel him to think, to cul- 
tivate well his talents, to educate himself 
in every mode which his present situation 
affords him ; against the important entry 
upon life and business which he is about 
to make. These things might have been 
represented to him while at school, and 
the studies he was recommended to pur- 
sue ; and those forbidden him also, proved 
to be decided on with reference to this 
individual point : but then the period 
seemed too remote to be of necessity pro- 
vided for, and the importance of such pre- 
paration he did not feel, although he might 
possibly in words and promises acknow- 
ledge it. Now he can scarcely help act- 
ipg under the influence of an expectation 
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so near. AH the right feeling he has, im- 
pels him to consider, to prepare, to recol- 
lect knowledge before, obtained ; and to 
store his mind with ideas, principles, and 
resolutions, suited to his coming situation. 

If this period of emancipation from 
school, with its consequent new employ- 
ments and views, forces the youth to think 
seriously and to act with care and proprie- 
ty ; so it enables him to* rise to his new 
duties with more energy and strength. 
Playful nature begins to subside into some- 
thing more thoughtful, and more mature. 
In childhood others think for us, and it is 
well ; for children are not able to judge 
for themselves : but as the necessity of 
doing so approaches, nature pushes up the 
mind as well as the body, to greater pow- 
er and capacity. The stature rises, the 
muscles grow firmer ; the youth is more 
able than the child to wield the instru- 
ments of future wealth. The perceptions 
too grow clearer, and the judgment much 
more able to disern the true nature of 
surrounding objects, friendly or adverse. 
Small has been his experience yet of life ; 
but that little has taught him a few les- 
sons, and fixed rules of importance in his 
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enquiring mind. The connexion between 
idleness and disgrace he has felt, or wit* 
nessed ; the recollection operates on him 
with more force as his circumstances be- 
come more important : the reward of dili- 
gence he has tasted ; the sweet relish re- 
mains, and impels him to higher exertions, 
such as are suited to the higher hopes 
which dawn before him. To these exer- 
tions, he brings, even without endeavour, 
what stores of knowledge he has accumu- 
lated : and if his necessities call for exact 
and appropriate knowledge, he recollects 
with little trouble, what he now finds to 
be invaluable data, on which to form his 
opinion. He must indeed sometimes set 
himself to reason upon his slightly-formed 
and ill-connected notions, before he can 
venture to act upon them with confidence 5 
but he is better able than ever to pursue 
truth, and discriminate it from nearly re- 
sembling error : while every act of this 
nature, more and still more capacitates 
him for the returning operation. Science 
acquired long since is brought into action ; 
and science now presented to him, is con- 
templated with better perceptions, and se- 
cured with abler adroitne&s ; to facilitate 
the attainment now felt to be for its own 
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sake desirable, or for his own sake advan- 
tageous. Unable to comprehend former- 
ly, he turned his eye from many a pheno- 
menon ; more competent now, he deter- 
mines to know, and with facility succeeds. 

Indeed were a youth leaving school to 
rush instantly upon life, and have all the 
responsibilities of his actions lie upon him- 
self at once ; the consequence must most 
commonly be ruinous. But the customs 
of society introduce him gradually into the 
situation in which he is designed to move : 
and though ostensibly he is freed from the 
tutor, he is under some friendly instruc- 
tion and government still : friends have 
yet a watchful eye over his motions, and 
a provident care for his wants. Many an 
interposition of affection shields him still 
from danger, and many a warning puts 
him on exerting his own powers to secure 
his safety. Scholastic tutors he has none \ 
but whether his pursuits are corporeal or 
mental, some one is at hand to rectify his 
mistakes, to give a better direction to bis 
powers ; to guide, check, animate, and re- 
ward him, according as circumstances may 
require. His own self indeed must think 
and act ; but herein he is not left desti- 
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tute of assistance. He need not survey 
the world as too intricate a maze for his 
inexperience ; some one is yet at hand with 
a clue to guide him : he need not stand 
aghast at perceiving so many contentions 
among which he must struggle ; he has 
support ready to keep him from falling, or 
to raise him again should his footsteps trip. 
Whatever he is desirous to learn, some 
one will take a pleasure in teaching him ; 
whatever he feels necessary to be done, 
some will regard it as a duty to assist in 
performing ; whenever he may stray, he 
will find his mistake rectified by a friendly 
Toice, before this wandering becomes dan- 
gerous. Helps like these he will learn to 
value : no longer refusing the proffered 
assistance, he will repay their anxiety for 
his welfare by becoming more attentive to 
it himself. The boy may spurn a guide ; 
hope of improvement is thereby rendered 
very feeble : but if the youth accept, and 
especially if he court the friendly assist- 
ance, his education of himself will proceed 
with rapidity, and become more - solid 
while it rises to greater height. His ripen 
ing judgment will appreciate the import- 
ance of such instructions, whether they 
proceed from the cool head, or warm 
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heart, of those around him. The advan- 
tage of their experience who have seen 
to much more than himself, will, if hap* 
pily appropriated, give him caution, know* 
ledge, dexterity ; of great use to him 
while cultivating his own powers* At* 
tempts which if made alone must have 
been frustrated, will by such facilities be 
rendered successful. He may form his 
mind to great advantage, rectify his judg- 
ment, store his understanding with know- 
ledge, and strengthen every wavering 
resolution, by such friendly aid. 

At this period too, the world, and life, 
and business, appear to the youth in a 
new light. His notions of them change : 
and it is of great importance that this 
change should be well guided and accu- 
rately fixed. Play has been the main bo* 
finest hitherto, in which the heart at least 
has been engaged : ripening age begins to 
. .inspect the importance of diversions ; the 
"term, childish, which so evidently applies 
to them, raises a distaste, as childhood 
itself, to which they belong, begins to 
wear away. It is the natural course of 
things, and if well regulated, will be of 
essential service. The power of attend- 
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lug to business, makes business seem more 
desirable ; as the opportunity of doing so 
renders it more facile ; and the occupa- 
tion itself grows proportionally more plea* 
•ant. Business therefore, in whatever form 
it may solicit attention, does not solicit so 
much in vain as the idle boy once threat 
tened,and the anxious parent once feared* 
Its appearance is more lovely now near at 
hand, than while at a distance was supposed 
possible. And the changing feelings affect 
rather to be deeply occupied, and wish 
completely to assume the new, the more 
honourable character. 

As business becomes attractive, the 
very pleasure will instigate to such care* 
ful attention as* may issue in able and 
adroit performance. To do it any how, 
will not satisfy himself: his own feelings 
prompt him to execute whatever he un- 
dertakes, in a way which shall be satisfao 
tory to those around him, and thus satis» 
factory to himself. When it was well or 
ill done, he did not at one time know or 
care : now he discerns the difference, 
values himself on that discernment, and 
aims that all who have equal understand- 
ing on the subject, may admire bis own 
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performances. Indeed, looking forward 
to a futurity not very remote, he begins 
for his own sake to wish he were expert ; 
and the wish is half way towards the at- 
tainment in such a case. He sees the 
disadvantages under which those labour 
who have lost their opportunities, and has 
no inclination to suffer with them. Not 
before did he comprehend the importance 
of eminence in his line : be feels it now, 
and it impels him to take all appropriate 
pains with himself, answerable to bis 
altered views. 

Growing stature of body, and ripening 
powers of mind, give wondrous attraction 
to the emulated epithet manly. Occupa- 
tion borrows much of its interest from this 
source. Men do not play like children* 
Employment, more or less important, 
characterizes their age, and station, and 
growing eminence. As the means there- 
fore of assuming this honourable station, 
will be regarded all the laborious or scien- 
tific pursuits to which now the young are 
introduced. The feelings of ambition, 
apt to be so troublesome at this age, be* 
come stimulants of admirable effect, if 
their operations take this direction. That 
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tohich makes them think sedately, love 
their proper occupation, and aim at emi- 
nence in their specific duty, may be borne 
with, if now and then its ebullitions are a 
little wearisome to the by-standers : the 
change of object in the youth's aim and 
approbation, promises fair for future days. 
And now, while this revolution in opin- 
ions and manner is rapidly proceeding, 
now is the time when the greatest care 
should be taken to guide it, by those 
whose fostering hand aims at permanent 
welfare ; and by the youth himself espe- 
cially, as his own care is abundantly more 
operative ; and is not only more necessa- 
ry in his present circumstances, but is 
more effective of advantage. 

The altering opinion of what is before 
him, may possibly be accompanied by an 
altering opinion of what is now left be- 
hind : and the time so joyously spent, may 
appear to have been grievously wasted. 
What he then was so anxious to obtain, 
he now finds to be of no use to him ; and 
that which no entreaties could engage him 
to regard, he feels is of absolute necessity. 
To regain lost time becomes his own de- 
sire. The value of knowledge neglected, 
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presses upon him at every turn ; and bis 
only chance of not being destructively 
perplexed for want of it, rests on his 
doubling his diligence now for its attain* 
ment. This necessity is a salutary cir- 
cumstance : it puts him upon doing for 
himself, and by himself, that in which he 
once might have had assistance. The 
recal of that aid is not within his power; 
but the different view he has of things, 
prompts him to a different application of 
his activities ; and his education proceeds 
with slower, but more certain steps. 

It is no small advantage to be able to 
recover from any false step; to rectify 
any erroneous notion. This is often im- 
possible to the man; he has committed 
himself perhaps by one incautious word, 
and cannot retract ; he has bound himself 
by some decisive act, and can in no wise 
regain his freedom of choice. Not so 
with the youth. Not completely his own 
master yet, this advantage remains, that 
those whose authority is paramount may 
instruct him to better notions, may re- 
strain him from improper action, and 
thus make his recovery from a false step 
both certain and easy. The absolute 
and unalterable issue of our conduct 
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makes some situations very anxious ones, 
and often ensures bitterness to the whole 
future feelings, if any want of know* 
ledge, lack of temper, or absence of prin- 
ciple, caused an erroneous word to be 
uttered ; or the pressure of any improper 
bias impelled to an unwise action. Now, 
friends will good-naturedly make allow- 
ances, which by and by, will not on any 
account be acceded. Youth implies in- 
experience ; and if it is not disgraced by 
obstinacy, many an error may be passed 
over, its effects counteracted, and the 
character, though in danger of being 
greatly injured, will recover its sterling 
value. The pains a young man takes 
with himself, will be well observed, and 
will prompt the ready forgiveness of inad- 
vertent error. Those will help such a 
one to recover with great friendliness, 
who would abandon as incurable one, 
whose self-sufficiency set advice and re- 
proof at defiance. Self-cultivation, under 
such fostering kindness, will be much ex- 
pedited, and well guided to a desirable 
jssue. The neglect of such opportunities 
is not only hurtful to the character, but 
tends utterly to prevent their recurrence 
at any future season, when better judg- 
ment might wish for another trial. 
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There are no words in any language 
hardef to pronounce than these, — " I aip 
mistaken." The sooner in life we begin 
to make the trial, the easier will it be to 
succeed in it. Without any real disgrace 
can the young speak them* That pride 
is premature indeed, which fancies it 
ought not, at such a season of life, to make 
thfc acknowledgment. The error may 
possibly be venial which wanders from 
the right road ; but the crime of persist- 
ing in it is of no little magnitude. To 
turn back cheerfully, to take the warn- 
ing thankfully, will half atone for the 
mistake. Such a state of mind will al- 
ways have due weight with those who 
judge impartially; and will produce at* 
tachment, in proportion as the error 
might, if persisted in, disgust. The mind 
itself changes more easily than it will in 
future years. The time therefore to rec- 
tify mistakes, and bring the mind to pro- 
per knowledge and tone of feeling, is 
marked by nature. Let not the precious 
opportunity slip by ; but with care pro- 
portioned to the specific nature, and 
transient duration of it, learn every thing 
which may now so easily be attained ; and 
do whatever is requisite, and which can 
now in the best manner be accomplished. 
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Attention at this precise period, is also 
recommended by the important fact, that 
every thing which now occurs is likely to 
have enduring influence in future years. 
Impressions made in childhood are not 
easily effaced; yet many absurd notions 
then formed will be given up, and many 
silly attachments will loosen of themselves. 
But the company the youth keeps, will 
form his own self, to a considerable and 
lasting similarity. The notions he now 
imbibes, appearing to himself to be the 
result of ripening reason, will last upon 
him, and guide his conduct, even when 
sad experience shall prove to all but him- 
self, how mischievous they are. At this 
outset of life, much depends on the first 
steps. The habits now beginning to cast 
their thickening chains around him, should 
well be watched ; and the bands courage* 
ously snapped, before they become too 
strong. Do not lay the foundation for a 
prison, where that of a palace would be 
as easily, as pleasantly, and more profita- 
bly effected. 

Even trivial circumstances occurring 
now, may have important effects ; let the 
prudent take care that no hurtful influ- 
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ence remain. A careless sarcasm may damp 
rising genius, or paralize the most happy 
exertions ; be aware of it, and ballast the 
mind with principle against such flitting 
blasts. A distant hope may stimulate to 
exhausting exertions : let not any unreal 
semblance deceive you to efforts which 
must be wasted. A single incident, hap- 

|>ily or unhappily occurring, may be 
bnned into a rule by the inconsiderate, 
and made to instigate or perplex the more 
important concerns of life : do not suffer 

irour judgment to determine, or your resol- 
ution to fix, till you have seen more and 
examined closer. The propriety, the ne- 
cessity, of having a watchful eye over 
your own mind at this age, may be easily 
inferred from the aptitude the age itself 
evinces, to adopt final opinions ; to main- 
tain them as if they were unimpeachable ; 
and to venture on conduct corresponding, 
without suspicion of danger, or any requi- 
site circumspection. 

Should the changing, fixing age, permit 
any false notions to obtain, or any injuri- 
ous habits to form, to what period can we 
look forward for the recovery of ground 
so lost ? Life will inevitably take much 
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of its shape and colouring, from the plaa* 
tic powers now operating* Opening rea- 
son, although but half formed, perceives 
its own advancement, and fancies its pro- 
gress is complete* The joy with which it 
seizes on any newly discovered principle, 
serves to open the mind to its full effect* 
Any new statement will pass for a new 
principle, to such as have seen little of the 
pros and cons of any subject* Notions 
taken up without proper examination are 
but prejudices: but what can be harder 
to overcome ? How weak is reason itself 
in the unequal contest ! Years of strug- 
gling, and of suffering, may scarcely suf- 
fice to rectify the mistakes of our teens* 
The powers of the mind, like some ce- 
ments, are apt to set in a moment, if 
fresh : great is the importance then of 
well conducting that operation, whose con- 
tinuance is likely to be so lasting ; where 
to undo it is next to impossible, and al- 
ways with considerable detriment to the 
beauty, if not to the firmness of the work- 
manship* 

If erroneous notions are likely to be so 
influential, how much more evil is possi- 
ble to arise from erroneous conduct! The. 
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giddiness of youth, nay its honourable 
warmth of feeling, will frequently hurry 
the inexperienced into some deplorable 
folly. Great indeed is the evil in itself, 
but much more to be lamented in its cer- 
tain and perhaps indelible effects. One 
act of indiscretion, contrary to better prin- 
ciples, will suggest an endeavour to get rid 
of the principle, rather than own the disa- 
greeing conduct to be evil ; rather than 
forego the baleful indulgence, which of ne- 
cessity the principle if retained would re- 
quire. So perish frequently all the reli- 
gious instructions of our younger years ; 
not under conviction of their fallacy, but 
under the perverting bias given by one act 
of vicious gratification. All that might 
have guided the man, is cast away by the 
headstrong youth : the rudder is neglect- 
ed, and the compass jerked into the sea ; 
the frail bark, after sailing gaily before the 
wind for a little season, is dashed at last 
upon the rocks, or buried in the quick- 
sands ; without power either of prevention 
or recovery. Where recovery speedily 
takes place, yet is the evil of wrong con- 
duct not so speedily overcome. The 
wound that is completely healed, may 
leave a scar. A blot attaches to character 
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frequently, which lasts and injures to the 
latest hour of life. Many an external 
sneer, many an internal sigh, will be occa- 
sioned by it. Beyond help will the sor- 
row continue. Should even religion com- 
pletely renovate the mind, yet will the bit- 
ter recollection remain ; and religion will 
rather sanctify and soften, than obliterate 
from the memory, facts so obtrusive. Wise 
was that request of David, " Keep me 
from presumptuous sin ; so shall I be in- 
nocent of the great transgression." What- 
ever may be the emollient effect of time, 
or of piety, on such internal remorse ; nei- 
ther, nor both conjoined, will in all proba- 
bility stop the tongue of slander from pro- 
pagating the magnified report, for and 
wide. The culprit finds that blasting ru- 
mour had been before him ; and prepared 
die suspicious and the malignant to do him 
injury, long after he had supposed scandal 
herself was tired with the monotonous re- 
petition. He will meet the report again 
and again, as the lingering echoes among 
the mountains return, after long intervals 
of gloomy silence. 

If the powers of discernment and re- 
flection begin now to ripen, this must 
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surely be the season wherein something 
may with care be effected. Parents 
watch it with much anxiety, and redouble 
their exertions, in hope of seeing some 
beneficial change, as the period of man- 
hood begins to approach. But in vain 
will be all their kindness and all their care, 
unless the stripling himself feels something 
of the importance attaching to his present 
movements; and regulates his own pro- 
ceedings accordingly. All done before for 
his education, will now, either be lost be- 
yond recovery, or will fix in his mind 
knowledge and principles of lasting in- 
fluence, and of vital consequence : he 
mingles more and more in public, and his 
character, among observers, will take its 
form, gradually, but in a way to endure, 
and to leave lasting influence on his own 
prosperity. As labours the husbandman 
in the few weeks of spring, to eradicate 
weeds, to break the soil, and to get in the 
good seed ; aware that it is the best sea- 
son, transient, important, on which all the 
hopes of harvest depend: — so let the 

Jrouth, in his teens, cultivate the more pro- 
ific mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•N THB tMPOftTANOft OF SELF-CULTITATlOlt. 

If it is allowed that character is of essen- 
tial importance, it will readily be granted 
that education is the grand means of form- 
ing character. The youth assents to this 
proposition, and replies, he has been so 
many years at school ; states the authors 
to which he has attained, the sciences he 
has learned, with the masters and tutors 
by whom he has been instructed ; and pos- 
sibly too the prizes he has won. All this 
sounds well, and the sound will perhaps 
impose on the inconsiderate, to persuade 
them that all is done whteh needs to be 
done ; all is gained which can ever be 
wanted. If such a delusion obtain, if it 
continue and should be fostered, the cha- 
racter is ruined : it will never rise to emi- 
nence by improvement; it will lose what 
already appears promising. As the corn 
cut before it is sufficiently ripe, must of 
necessity grow soft and damp ; must grow 
mouldy, and perish. 
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Even when at school, as recollection 
will abundantly prove, no master can 
teach a child unless that child will teach 
himself. To set him tasks is little, unless 
the pupil will learn them well ; nay, un- 
less he will understand them clearly, and 
remember them for use. The most lucid 
explanations, if not comprehended, will 
not instruct : and this not comprehending 
is occasioned, not so much by want of ca- 

Iiacity, as by want of attention ; by indo- 
ence, volatility, obstinacy, and having the 
mind occupied with something else. The 
boys who have been at one school have 
all had the same routine of instruction ; 
hut all have not profited equally, though 
in the same class : for each has not equal- 
ly endeavoured to teach himself. When 
the whole school has gone into a wood 
a-nutting, where each has had equal op* 
portunity, what differences will appear in 
the several loads brought out : occasion- 
ed, not so much by the strength of body, 
or size of satchel, as evidently by the 
greater diligence, adroitness, and spirit of 
enterprise, shown in pursuit of the object* 
The treasure is small, according as indo- 
lence, fear, or playfulness prevails: or 
swells, as emulation, voracity, and activity 
impel. 
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Let every youth examine whether from 
the garden of science he has come laden 
away ; whether he has gathered from the 
tree of knowledge, those purple clusters 
which may become a store for future use ; 
to exhilarate his spirits against coming sea- 
sons of wintry necessities. Perhaps the 
survey carefully taken, will show a great 
deficiency, or a total lack of some sorts of 
knowledge ; though his companions have 
with the same means obtained a respecta- 
ble store. A portion of what has been 
obtained, it may be the whole stock, is 
something crude and indigestible ; of little 
use in this state, should occasion call for it. 

It not unfrequently happens, that what- 
ever has been even diligently sought un- 
der tuition, is not of the exact nature which 
will be absolutely needful in life, in the 
line of occupation to which circumstances 
lead. A deep acquaintance with classical 
lore, however valuable, will seldom be of 
great use in a merchant's counting-house: 
there, a thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping, or even of common arithmetic, 
would be abundantly more appropriate. 
Much that is taught to a youth, is exactly 
what he must forget, it being of no use to 
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him. It will slip from his memory for 
want of daily recollection, and so it must, 
for other sorts of knowledge imperiously 
claim the attention. 

Should a youth therefore take up the 
idea, that he has already learned all he 
needs to know, he will deceive himself* 
And this, like every false notion, will bring 
with it a train of erroneous actings, and 
procure him not honour, but disgrace. 
Self-sufficiency will render him unpleasant 
in society, and urge him to undertake 
that, in which, for want of proper know- 
ledge, he must fail. He will £no longer 
continue his endeavours after knowledge, 
conceiving that his stores are already re- 
dundant. What he might easily obtain, 
he suffers to slip by him. A habit of indo- 
lence fastens on him, and of course a stop 
is put to his character. Now there must 
be some disease when a young plant stops 

S 'rowing. Such disease as betokens decay ; 
or principles are never at a stand ; every 
thing gets better or worse. 

Whatever maybe the attainments of a 

irouth under tuition, it must be repeated, 
et him not suppose his education to be 
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finished. He will take up an idea more 
true in itself, and much more beneficial to 
bam, if he look upon all he has learned 
merely as a preparation, a ground-work, 
on which he may now proceed to build 
the actual knowledge necessary for him in 
life. Excellently will it serve for this 
purpose. And th$ securing its true use 
and advantage, will now absolutely de- 
pend upon himself. The various branches 
of instruction he has pursued, are in fact 
but as so many figures, or cyphers, the 
real value of which cannot be known till 
self-cultivation has formed the integer, and 
placed the decimal comma. Then many 
a staring figure which seemed to promise 
much, will be found in actual use and va- 
lue, only an hundredth, or a thousandth 
part of what it at first appeared to be. 

Should the rudiments of science, the 
science of life, have been planted with due 
selection ; it is the fostering hand of self- 
cultivation which must rear them to ma- 
turity. The lessons received from tutors 
may now be converted into sterling know- 
ledge. The mind, by its own meditation, 
will comprehend, what no didactic lectures 
could give him effectually to possess. 
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What ib so fastened becomes secure, an4 
will not easily be lost ; as all that instruc- 
tion must be, which is poured upon an in* 
attentive or resisting mind* Notions, facts, 
and consequences, become our own, only 
as we ourselves grasp them, lay them by 
in the storehouse of memory ; and by fre- 
quent bringing them into actual service, 
become ourselves adroit in putting them 
to their specific uses. One problem work- 
ed through the impulse of actual occasion, 
interesting us in the result ; one chain of 
consequences, examined link by link, 
because we want to know if there be any 
flaw, will imprint what we do know inde- 
libly on the memory. It will be more 
easily recollected on some future occa- 
sion, because it will be more thoroughly 
understood. 

The value of what has been already 
obtained, often does not consist in its own 
intrinsic worth, but in its being something 
which we can improve upon, and bring to 
real use. The foundation of a building is 
not very beautiful, nor does its importance 
arise from any thing which can be con- 
ceived in it alone ; but the superstructure 
owes to it its extent, solidity, and beauty. 
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It is however only by raising the building, 
that the foundation work is of value. * if 
the architect stop short, all his labour and 
expense are lost. To have this founda- 
tion of knowledge laid, laid firmly to some 
extent, will indeed be an advantage to the 
young, when the concerns of life require 
them to exert themselves ; and they thus 
find some degree of preparation begun : 
something on which to place their feet 
securely, while they labour to ascend to 
greater height. Every thing known will 
become of use: even lesser things or tri- 
fles casually picked up, may afford a hint 
in after life ; and prove to die inquisitive, 
the studious, or the active, of incalcula- 
ble value. 

Knowledge laid up in scholastic instruc- 
tion, may be compared to gold or silver in 
ingots ; valuable indeed, but not properly 
useful, till shaped into some vessel, or 
minted into current coirf. A man may be 
rich, and yet starve, if his riches are not 
in some transferable shape. This shaping 
of knowledge to its various uses, will de- 
pend on a man's self. A mere knowledge 
of the learned languages is lumber, till a 
man begin to study some subject for hinv 
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self; then be finds the value of erudition. 
A large acquaintance with the most beau- 
tiful portions of classic literature, is but a 
load of gewgaws, till a man want to look 
on nature, or on mankind, for his own im- 
provement ; or to write for* the improve- 
ment of others : then all that his memory 
retains will assist him with many an ele- 
gant image, and many a shrewd maxim, ait 
intelligent observation, or a sublime truth* 
Necessarily, knowledge as attained at 
school is only of a general nature; for sel- 
dom is a youth's destination in Hfe so cer«> 
tainly fixed, or so well understood, as to 
render it possible that tutors should give 
specific instruction, suited to the eventual 
scene of operation ; even if competent so 
to vary their communications. It there- 
fore must remain for the youth himself, 
when he leaves their tuition, to arrange 
what he has obtained ready for his actual 
use ; or to give it that specific turn which 
shall subserve to his own occasions ; and 
thereby make all he has his own in fact, 
and not merely in form. 

A slight acquaintance with biography 
will convince us, that it is thus the most 
eminent characters have arisen to their 
meridian splendour. 
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All who have increased our knowledge 
in science, nature, or art, must of necessi- 
ty be self-taught. Newton did not learn 
Ins sublime discoveries at school ; but 
taught himself by patient attention, acute 
sagacity, and laborious investigation. No 
giddy, volatile, unobservant mind, could 
have become a Newton, though trained at 
fifty universities. Before him, Coperni- 
cus had displayed the scheme of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the general nature of 
their motions ; not as he had learned, but 
in direct opposition to the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem then in vogue. His discoveries were 
carried further, and proved to be true, by 
the labours of Galileo, with his new-in- 
vented telescope. Whatever general 
knowledge schools and universities might 
have given to such men, it was their own 
application of what they had so obtained, 
which enabled them to perform the won- 
ders recorded ; and to fix their names, 
like the stars they contemplated, brilliant 
and undecaying in the hemisphere of phi- 
losophy. 

Were the list increased, as it might ea- 
sily be, with names noble and honoured 
by posterity ; names of men who have en- 
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larged the bounds of knowledge, and given 
new worlds of science to the human mind : 
we should discern many whose previous 
education yielded them excellent assis- 
tance in their profound and sublime re* 
searches ; but a much greater proportion 
would arise from ranks of illiterate pover- 
ty ; or such as come very near it, in the 
estimation of lettered pride. 

See Brindley leading his artificial rivers 
through the bowels of the mountain ; or 
wafting his navies high in air over the 
deep ravine, or the wide-spread vale* 
While smiling commerce attends, won- 
dering, upon his labours ; and distant pro- 
vinces meet by his help to interchange 
their specific productions, and mutual 
good offices* ]No early education fostered 
his genius* His genius rather broke 
through all the shackles of illiterate pover- 
ty ; and grasped, by its own exertions, all 
the wonders of mechanics in her varied 
powers* 

Observe Franklin, a poor printer's lad* 
— By acute reasoning on electricity, and 
happy, though simple experiments, he 
fetches from the clouds their vivid light 
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flings : rises to the rank at which philoso- 
phers look up, and moves in an exalted 
sphere among statesmen ; the honour of 
his country, the boast of the transatlantic 
world* 

What was Simpson, the great mathema- 
tician, author of learned treatises, ranking 
him with the most scientific men of his 
age ? At first only a poor weaver : but by 
sedulous attention he taught himself; and 
rose from his obscurity to a name of last- 
ing eminence. 

Herschel, whose mighty telescopes car- 
ry us, as it were, close to the stellar orbs ; 
rose to the patronage of majesty, and the 
listening attention of European astrono- 
mers, from the low station of a fifer boy in 
the army. 

The names of Chambers, author of the 
Cyclopaedia ; of Ferguson, eminent in his 
day as a lecturer on astronomy ; of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, now deeply searching 
into the secrets of nature, by the aid of 
chemistry; of Buchanan, eminent for 
his researches in India: deserve to be 
mentioned, as having forced their way 
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upwards, is spite of overwhelming diffi- 
culties. 

Without going back to Whittington and 
his cat, we may select many honourable 
names in the mercantile department, and 
some who have filled the magisterial chair 
of the first city in the world ; who original- 
ly had no advantages to set them for- 
ward ; but who, under providence, by di- 
ligent exertion of the virtues, habits, and 
intelligence, appropriate to their situa- 
tions, have been the architects of their 
own fortunes. 

These, and many more, might be ad- 
duced as instances of the wonderful effects 
of self-education ; for their own labour and 
genius has done all for them, in spite of 
the difficulties, with which the want of in- 
struction loaded their exertions, in every 
step of their pursuit. 

Columbus, who added a new world to 
commerce, would never have immortaliz- 
ed his name, had he been content with 
the beaten track, or the common-place 
ideas which he had learned when a boy. 
He thought for himself; studied, reason- 
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ed, made the daring experiment, and ao 
succeeded. Every discoverer in nature, 
or art, or science, must in a similar man- 
ner have proceeded greatly alone ; as 
across a trackless ocean, guiding his adven- 
turous bark with appropriate skill, cou- 
rage, and determination. All which exer- 
tions are a man's own powers operating ; 
and by such operations alone can any man 
rise to eminence or usefulness among his 
fellow men. 

Were we to select a thousand names of 
persons who had been sent from any pub- 
lic seminary, and to trace their various 
histories, successes, and . failures ; we 
should find one or two supereminent ; 
perhaps fifty highly respectable ; and the 
rest sinking through the several gradations 
of mediocrity, frivolity, namelessness, and 
some to contempt. One might venture to 
foretel, that the latter classes had been 
extremely inattentive, stubborn, and un- 
grateful for the instruction afforded, when 
under tuition ; and, glad of their escape 
from the trammels of education, conceiv- 
ing the whole process to be over when 
they left school, tbey launched on the 
ocean of life too ignorant, too careless, 
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too indolent, to make any way ; and gra- 
dually, either struck on some rock, whirl- 
ed deep in the quicksand, or stranded oq 
the first head-land they had to double ; 
now ship-wrecked for life, as to honour, 
feme, or respectability. One might" be 
equally sure, that such of the voyagers as 
kept a-head, and got safe to the port of 
honour, laden with rich merchandize; 
were also such whose minds, ever active, 
stored up at school all they could obtain, 
and put it to instant use, as soon as they 
had to act for themselves. Thus, adding 
every day something to their stock of 
knowledge, they were able (being well 
ballasted) to carry more sail, to outstrip 
competitors : thus could they make their 
way adventurously, yet safely, in some 
trackless sea of science, and explore some 
hitherto untouched and uncultivated coun- 
try : securing their own advantage, to the 
benefit of civilized society, and the won- 
der of gaping, staring indolence; who, 
half dozing where first set down, is awake 
only just enough to wonder how it hap- 
pens that others do so much, and itself 
has done nothing. 
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An examination of the sort thus hinted 
at, would show, concerning the successful, 
that their own minds were at work upon 
the advantages which education, such as 
they had, afforded them: not accepting as 
data, however recommended, any truths 
or statements which they did not them- 
selves verify, and thus make really their 
own. A spirit of curiosity put them upon 
exploring every corner of the department 
of science to which they could gain ac- 
cess* The pleasure of gaining one step, 
especially if that step were difficult, fully 
repaid the labour ; and the hope of attain- 
ing greater heights, stimulated them to 
continued and increasing exertions. It is 
true, disappointments happened not un- 
frequently ; yet these did not damp their 
ardour, but rather increased their zeal, as 
well as directed their future efforts to bet- 
ter advantage. Indefatigable, they were 
not to be repelled by the difficulties at 
which indolence stands aghast ; obtaining 
knowledge, they were not put to a stand 
where ignorance, must have stopped ; 
gaining pleasure in the chace, they did not 
tire, as frivolity is apt to do ; and aware 
of die value of the mass they obtained, 
they put it to real use, nor lost (as is too 
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often seen where the capricious dig for 
treasure) that which, though not gold, is 
the ore from which sterling riches may 
with more knowledge and continued la- 
hour be obtained. They won their way 
by active, diligent, continued, and well- 
understood exertion. Their eminence 
they deserve ; the laurels they have gain- 
ed sit well upon their brow. 

If the importance of a man's own ener- 
gies is seen, when we contemplate those 
who have received some advantage from 
education ; how much more decided will 
the value of self-exertion appear, when we 
follow the track, as we often may, of those 
who become eminent without having the 
vantage ground of instruction, from which 
to start. 

There is scarcely any thing more grati- 
fying to the mind than the well-written 
life of a person whose intellect struggles 
through every difficulty arising from want 
of instruction, want of books, want of ex- 
amples, want of patronage. Who yet 
continues to struggle, till triumphantly 
emerging into notice, art surrenders some 
of her choicest secrets; science smiles; 
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and fame, if not emolument, places the 
successful experimenter high above com- 
mon names. 

Not scantily are the niches in the tem- 
ple of fame ornamented with lasting me- 
morials of persons, thus claiming their 
well-deserved honours : persons, who have 
been the boast and blessing of their coun- 
try, by dint of unsubdued patience, forti- 
tude, and vivacious genius. Every de- 
partment of art and science is filled with 
them. The stimulating examples are on 
every hand. From the lowest rank of 
life they start forth ; all the shackles of 
ignorance they break; the repulsive 
frowns of the proud cannot daunt them ; 
the fears of the timorous they do not listen 
to. Determined to excel, they do excel : 
their native energies urging them forward 
in the honourable career, till success, more 
or less complete, crowns their glowing ar- 
dour; and they sit down to enjoy the 
honourable reputation they hav^so well 
earned. 

Reputation and eminence thus acquired, 
are acquired lawfully. Mankind allow 
the claim : although, when founded on 
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riches, birth, accident, or any external 
means, they are apt to dispute it ; and co- 
vertly or openly to degrade the vain pre- 
tender. But the case supposed, shows 
hind ; and mind will, in all its exertions, 
maintain its own superiority of character, 
above person, or dress, or any thing con- 
fessedly of a meaner nature. Men of ele- 
vated minds, are men of elevated rank ; 
among all who perceive the mental ener- 
gies, or who benefit (as who does not ?) by 
the discoveries made, and achievements 
won. Men rich in gold,, are often oblig- 
ed to borrow the assistance of men who 
are poor (except in superiority of talent, 
thattrue riches,) in order to puttheir wealth 
to any beneficial use. Men of birth mere- 
ly, while every thing is quiet, may float on 
the surface of society: in a storm they 
feel their feebleness; they cannot bear 
the shock, they cannot steer the vessel. 
If any uncommon emergence occurs, they 
cannot tell what to do : if any thing re- 
quiring promptness and energy is to be 
done, they are not able to do it. Talent 
alone, the cultivated, well-informed talent, 
ran be of real service in such cases. 
Mental energy will rise in all times of dif- 
ficulty, and display its intrinsic value. 
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War, politics, science, art, commerce, and 
polemic controversies; nay, the smaller 
circumstances of life, the hows and whens 
of every day's occurrence, give opportu- 
nities which knowledge alone can seize to 
real advantage. 

Mind alone is not all that is implied in 
successful eminence ; it includes also 
such an assiduous energetic application of 
mental powers, as gives them a valuable 
character. There are men whose minds 
were by nature competent to great events ; 
but sensuality has debased them, indolence 
has laid them asleep, or baseness has per- 
verted their noble powers to ignoble mis- 
chief. Let them sink into deserved neg- 
lect. Sink, Yes ! however they may rise 
to base eminence, it is sinking still, in all 
fair, and sober, and lasting estimation. 

It is easy to see, that a mind thus ac- 
tively employed in its own cultivation, 
must gain considerably. No seed can be 
sown of a nature more productive than 
knowledge ; if the soil be but good, and the 
cultivation diligent, careful, and scientific. 
Knowledge,indeed,like other seed, requires 
laborious cultivation. If cast where the 
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traffic of the highway destroys it, or vices 
like luxuriant weeds choke it ; how can it 
prosper ? But if it fall into good ground ; 
if it be received, thought over, examined, 
and every shooting fibre of it cherished, it 
will take firm hold of the mind ; it will 
ramify into many shapes ; each of which 
will draw ito appropriate nourishment from 
whatever surrounds; and the whole plant. 
Consisting at first of only one single idea, 
shall grow to a tall tree; beautiful and 
fruitful, under the shadow of which many 
a one shall repose. 

It was a single idea, a mere hint, the 
dropping of an apple from a tree, which, in 
the mind of Newton, evolved and ramified 
till it embraced and unfolded the planeta- 
ry system. Many a man had seen an ap- 
ple fall before that time ; but for want of 
thinking, and reasoning, and pushing his 
ideas forward, the circumstance became 
utterly useless to him. How near to great 
discoveries have many men been, which 
they missed because they were too inat- 
tentive, or too indolent, to put to its proper 
use the knowledge they had gained. 
Some other more inquisitive explorer 
comes to the same spot, is struck with the 
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appearance, is roused by the difficulty, is 
made more eager by obstacles, finds at last 
some mode of proceeding further, and 
opens the stores of science, as did he open 
the mines of Potosi, who, pulling at a bush 
to assist him in climbing the mountain, 
which yielded, and broke up in his hands, 
was attracted by a glittering appearance, 
and on further researches, discovered it to 
be solid silver ! 

If a man have landed estate, he can 
procure labourers, have it cultivated for 
him, and while indolently reclining on his 
arm-chair, may have the rich produce 
brought to his feet. But the cultivation 
of mind must be self-cultivation. 
Whatever assistance he may gain from 
others, he will grow rich in knowledge, 
only as he labours at it himself. Highly 
favoured is he who has access to men of 
cultivated minds, who can give him the 
result of their enquiries: but he must lis- 
ten, and reason, and think for himself; or 
he will not be the wiser for their society. 
Highly favoured is he who has access to 
books, where intelligence displays the 
stores of science ; but then books must be 
read, nay, and well digested; not merely 
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swallowed; or the knowledge, like the 
food which remains crude, will not yield 
strength and growth ; but is either soon 
parted with, or becomes the means of in- 
flating and fiery diseases. In this respect, 
a little food well assimilated with the con- 
stitution, will avail more to health and ac- 
tivity, than a plethoric meal, or a constant 
state of nauseating abundance, where the 
man's own powers do not operate. Some 
men are overloaded with knowledge with- 
out being wise ; oppressed, rather than 
supplied ; they sink into torpidity, and lose 
all that power of exertion which might 
have made their plenty the means of en- 
joyment, and of vigorous progress. 

Thus many who have been well taught, 
learn nothing ; as the stone, though im- 
mersed in water, does not imbibe : while 
the sponge acts powerfully on every drop, 
appropriates all it touches, and eventually 
becomes full. The active mind, when it 
once begins to operate for itself, obtains 
knowledge from every object, every cir- 
cumstance, every source. If it pursue 
some idea, till it discover its root, its rami- 
fications, its genuine fruits ; rich is the 
produce thus, obtained : many a cluster of 
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truth, natural, moral, physical, and divine, 
k added to the undecaying store. If the 
result of the process is complete disap- 
pointment, even then, to be sure the thing 
. is not there, is knowledge ; knowledge 
often highly useful, in preventing a conti- 
nuance of fruitless researches, and the 
false clinging to chimerical hopes. Eve- 
ry disappointment, if properly used, tends 
to narrow the remaining field of experi- 
ment, and brings the object sought so 
much nearer t<}p hand ; as all the refuse 
cast from the sieve, brings the real dia- 
mond sooner and nearer into view. That 
process which issued in disappointment as 
to the supposed track, may nevertheless 
show other openings ; some of which are 
worth the trouble of exploring, some of 
which may lead either to the object 
sought, or to some other of intrinsic value. 
The patient search may be repaid with 
unexpected treasure, although the one ob- 
ject sought after may still be undiscover- 
ed. 

Now a mind thus ever active, searching 
wherever it can, examining all it finds, 
securing whatever is valuable, and storing 
up for use its mental treasures, must ine- 
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vitably grow affluent. Every gain not 
only adds to the store, but itself begins to 
grow, and produce other modes and sour- 
ces of increasing substance, till the mind 
becomes richly furnished. The man as- 
sumes his rank in society; his treasures 
are resorted to as an acknowledged mine 
of wealth : wealth of intellect, which unlike 
other riches, increases by dispersion, and 

Stows as it spreads itself abroad. The dif- 
ereflce between two persons after a life of 
seventy years, one of whoni has been idle, 
while the other has successfully cultivated 
his own mind, is beyond the conception of 
those, who, letting slip every opportunity, 
or content with ignorance, think nothing 
is to be known more than they themselves 
know; or that nothing is to be gained, 
except by some vague unintelligible ideas 
fluttering about the word genius ; a term, 
with its corresponding term luck, of admi- 
rable convenience to the careless, the tri- 
fling, and the dull. . 

It is a pity to see gold put to any filthy 
or servile use; it deserves to deck the 
elegance of beauty, or encircle as a dia- 
dem the royal brow. Let not mental gold 
then be debased, by an application unwor- 
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thy of its genuine importance, value, and 
purity- 
Mental imbecility is a sight the most 
deplorable, unless indeed we state mental 
depravity. As the best things when cor- 
rupted become the worst, so is it with 
mind. Imbecile, it is useless ; but debas- 
ed, perverted, it is mischievous. The 
former is sad, the latter is dreadful : espe- 
cially as neither state is necessary to it ; 
both are the result of negligence, misap- 
plication, or pestilential contact. 

But a mind actively employed in per- 
fecting its own powers, in enlarging its own 
capacities, and bringing into useful action 
all its acquired stores ; is employed in a 
manner worthy of intellect. 

If a man pass all his days dozing upon 
a bed, or lounging on a sofa, we can 
scarcely repress the smile of contempt at 
limbs so useless : especially, if by nature 
they are strong or beautiful. But if 
mind be thus indolent, if its active powers 
sink into lethargy, if it be not roused to 
action ; the soul of an oyster might do as 
well for such a man. An intellectual spi- 
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rit is lost, unless its activities are employ- 
ed ; and that upon something noble, use* 
ful, and worthy its high dignity. 

The mind which has no energies of its 
own, must be always looking to, and bor- 
rowing, the activity of others : a state of 
poverty and dependence of the most dis- 
graceful kind. To be able to avail one's 
self of others' powers, is indeed an advan- 
tage. But to be dependent on them for 
ideas, to have no opinion of one's own, 
to be obliged to wait till some one else has 
pronounced, is mendicity and imbecility ; 
degrading to the individual, paralyzing all 
efforts he might be inclined to make, and 
inducing such a habit of walking in lead- 
ing strings, as tends to preclude his ever 
going alone. Such take up the opinions 
of those whom they regard, as oracles, and 
still have no notions properly their own* 
If they maintain these opinions, it is not 
because convinced of their soundness, but 
because they are told so and so. If these 
opinions are controverted, they are quite 
puzzled, and are unable to defend them, 
or to give them up as untenable ; till they 
have again consulted the mind to which 
fhey yield implicit obedience. To con- 
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tradict them is to confute them, till they 
have obtained a new store of wordy am- 
munition, or armour, for a new combat. 

If they meet with some truth in science, 
or fact in nature ; they dare not allow it 
till sanctioned* Should a consequence 
present itself to their mendicant minds, 
they dare not receive it, nor follow it up 
one step out of the beaten track : or should 
they venture, they soon get bewildered, 
and alarmed. Their only course, there- 
fore, is to give up the pursuit ; not having 
knowledge, courage, or power, to proceed 
to the actual attainment of the object 
sought; however valuable it may seem 
to be. 

Such stooping, and creeping, in a man ; 
a man formed to stand upright, walk, and 
climb, is disgraceful to the individual ; 
painful to every sensible beholder; and 
the source of much evil, as it gives oppor- 
tunity to prouder minds to domineer, and 
to lead blindfold those, who fear to open 
their own eyes. This must, however, be 
the fate of such as will not cultivate their 
own powers. Such as suffer their minds 
to lie dormant ; who starve the intellec- 
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faal system for \rant of its proper nourish- 
ment, or feed it upon trash, which can 
only generate peccant humours* 

If, on the other hand, we see a man cau- 
tiously, but firmly, treading on sure ground, 
and venturing, now here, now there, as he 
finds he safely may ; whatever be the game 
he pursues, we do not doubt he will even- 
tually obtain it. We know at least, be 
promotes his own health by the chace. 
Let the mind be actively employed, its 
powers will be strengthened by the exer- 
cise. Let a man learn to think, and to 
reason, to know, and to judge ; he will 
become more of a man : his employment 
is worthy his high rank in creation ; his 
opportunities will not be lost upon him. 
His intellect engaged, invigorated, enrich- 
ed, will become more intellectual. Mind 
will shine ; and even in all that employs 
and delights the senses, the superiority of 
the soul above them, will be honourably 
conspicuous. 

It is scarcely possible that right acting 
should obtain, without right views to guide. 
It cannot in such case be any thing but 
habit. It can scarcely stand the shock of 
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opposing influences ; it cannot be expect* 
ed to continue ; it certainly cannot be de- 
pended on, for stability. He who thinks 
and reasons may be mistaken, and his con- 
duct may be erroneous ; but he will in all 
likelihoods discover his mistakes, and rec- 
tify his conduct accordingly, whenever he 
perceives his path is wrong; (which he 
is much more likely to do than the indo- 
lent and inattentive.) Whenever he per- 
ceives which path is right, he is then most 
strongly prepared to act as he ought to do 
in future ; because his alteration will pro- 
ceed from conviction, and will be guided 
by knowledge. 

Conduct is in all cases influenced, more 
or less, by the understanding. As this is 
well or ill furnished, rightly or erroneous- 
ly informed, so will the choice made, be 
wise or silly ; well or ill adapted to the 
purposes in view. For a man, then, to 
store hU mind with accurate information, 
is the first step to wise and honourable 
acting. And let not any one think, that 
information on this or that subject is of no 
importance to him ; or that an erroneous 
notion concerning it will not have any in- 
jurious consequence. That path of science 
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crease. Let every faculty have due at- 
tention, and the man will thrive. Many 
are the seeds of knowledge ; various and 
prolific the plants of science. Let such 
as best suit die soil be reared, with reqiuV 
site care ; and the harvest may be reck- 
oned on, as a rich and luxuriant season. 

The husbandman glows with jot as he 
sees the plantations spring, as he finds the 
toil bestowed is now likely to be reward- 
ed. He knows his honest fame will be 
sure : he will be well distinguished from 
the sluggard at the first, glance, and ho- 
noured accordingly. Every man owes 
this duty to himself. To neglect his mind, 
is a crime of no small magnitude ; a sort 
of felo de se, deep indeed in guilt; be- 
cause destructive, not to his body merely, 
but to his nobler powers ; to his better 
self; to that intellectual spirit, which de- 
nominates him man. 

His very nature demands of him this 
care and cultivation. In vain are admira- 
ble powers given him, if he will not use 
them ; in vain is he raised far above the 
brute, if he continues prone, and will not 
seek after more than they do. Why has 
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he firm limbs, if he will not stand ? if he 
will not teach his right hand her proper 
cunning, it is given him in vain. Why 
has he powers of understanding, of rea- 
soning, and judgment, if he will not think ? 
Capacities are wasted on him, if he will 
not store them well ; and keep them in 
continual and useful employ. 

The public cry out, and justly, of the 
millions of acres suffered to lie waste, 
which are capable of considerable and an- 
nually increasing produce. It is a debt 
due to society to bring them into cultiva- 
tion. It has obtained as an axiom, that he 
who causes an ear of corn to grow, where 
none ever grew before, is a public bene- 
factor. Has not society an equal claim, a 
much more important right, to .call on 
every man not to let his mental powers 
lie waste ? Will not a rich harvest of ideas, 
principles, and truths, growing in any man's 
mind, become a public benefit ? And has 
not society a right to exclaim against the 
idle drone, who contributes nothing to the 
common stock ? Is not the applause of suc- 
cessive generations well bestowed upon 
such as elevate Mind, and bring a more 
than common quantity into general use ? 
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Has a man any family connexion, does 
he belong to any body, or does any body 
belong to him ? let every one recollect, 
and he will find in his immediate parents, 
or his remoter ancestry, some name to be 
supported ; some talent to excite emula- 
tion ; some progress made in science, art. 
or usefulness, which should stimulate him 
to push forward, in a career so glorious, 
so important. Brothers invite, and sisters 
urge the youth, whose happiness it is to 
own titles so dear, so influential. Let 
there be no one of the little circle defi- 
cient, no one stone in the concentric arch 
untrue to its proper station: be able to 
meet their eyes without the conscious 
blush of indolence, or the hardened stare, 
which custom, in shameful, but unshaming 
backwardness, is apt to assume. Be one 
of us; an honour to the family, to the 
name already brightening in the records 
of useful and honourable fame. 

He who gives to every one the talents 
he possesses, will expect them to be put 
to their proper uses ; well knowing that 
much increase may be thus obtained. The 
man who is content merely to vegetate, 
who has powers of life given him ; con- 
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tent just to exist, when he might grow, and 
rise, and shine, be useful, be honourable ; 
surely such a man, if man he deserves to 
be called, will be found an unprofitable 
servant, will be adjudged to have hid his 
talent in a napkin, and wasted his master's 
goods. He, on the contrary, who has used 
his various powers honourably, as he cer- 
tainly will gain other talents, two, or five, 
or ten ; will have that best of all commen- 
dation, — well done, enter thou into joy. 

The importance of self-education is not 
fully perceived, unless we add, that a hab- 
it of so proceeding, if well begun, will, in 
its own nature, tend to continuance. Its 
effects will accumulate ; as the process will 
last through life, and be increasing in its 
benefits with every year. 

When the mind begins to try its own 
powers, the exertion will repay itself, by 
the pleasure it affords. To find a purse 
on the road, yields not more gratification 
to the sordid, than the finding out truth, 
especially if on some new view of it, 
gives to the inquisitive mind. To be in 
the continual habit of such gratifications, 
is to make life pleasant indeed. Treasure 
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found as before supposed, may be lost 
again : but knowledge once obtained can 
never be stolen away. It remains ; and 
the joy of finding, when settled into satis- 
faction at possessing, continues to yield 
out its beneficial influence without ever 
being exhausted. 

Every exertion of the mind, as every 
exertion of the limbs, makes more and 
greater exertions easy. Adroitness and 
pliancy of the fingers, in any of the fine 
arts, is not more the consequence of daily 
practice, than is adroitness of mind, and 
readiness in perceiving knowledge, and 
hunting out truth. Accuracy of observa- 
tion arises from frequency ; nay, from fre- 
quency of mistake, might be added, as well 
as from frequency of success. As this adroit- 
ness increases, and men get more sure of 
the process, the process itself becomes 
more pleasant. New ideas are added with 
greater facility, and greater pleasure ; all 
the store is so much readier for use, and 
more effective, which ever way applied. 

Man grows in height and strength, till 
he has attained his full stature, and there 
he stops : his body and his corporeal pow- 
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ers cannot go beyond a certain standard : 
food adds nothing ; it only maintains his 
frame in health and activity. Were he to 
continue to grow beyond a certain paint, 
it would be to his own disadvantage. But 
who can say at what point of knowledge, 
judgment, and capacity, mind, intellectual 
mind, must of necessity stop, or in propri- 
ety ought ? Here increase helps to further 
increase, in an unlimited manner. Mind 
knows no plethora ; it is never too full to 
allow of addition. All its stores, if right- 
ly placed and properly used, only make 
room and give opportunity for the recep- 
tion of further treasures. Knowledge, 
wisdom, mental capacity, and power ; like 
him, after whose image mind was formed, 
seem in a sense infinite, as to possibility : 
and the actual attainments some have 
made, warrant every one to hope that by 
diligent, constant, and judicious exertions, 
much more may be done than can be con- 
ceived of by the indolent and supine. 

Glorious is the prospect, most fascina- 
ting the hope, held out by self-cultivation 
to those who, having had more or less care 
bestowed on their instruction, now set 
themselves to make the most of all they 
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have attained to : and who gather every 
day and every hour something to add to 
the intellectual stock ; something that shall 
open the mind to yet greater improve- 
ment, prepare for further exertions, and 
ensure successes in studies, and arts, and 
pursuits, of highest importance, through 
years long to come. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE VARIOUS OBJECTS OF SELF-CULTlTATlOPf, 

Hitherto the principle of self-cultiva- 
tion has been considered only in general, 
while its importance and efficiency has 
been shown. Perhaps the tenor of the 
reasoning may give the idea to some, that 
these exertions only relate to probable 
station in life. It will be proper, there- 
fore, that we take a more enlarged view of 
the principle, and its operations : both that 
our perception of its value may be better 
founded ; and that our exertions to attain 
it may not be narrowed, and thereby made 
but partially beneficial. 

Many circumstances have influence in 
generating that aggregate of honourable 
estimation, which we call character. To 
all these the wary youth had need give 
his attention. Should he, as many do, 
confine his cares to talent, he will labour 
much in vain. The world look for more* 
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They have a right to expect principle in 
a variety of forms ; and will yield but spa- 
ringly their esteem, unless they see it 
spread its benign influence through the 
whole man. 

The grand object of self-education is 
the mind; to cultivate the intellectual 
powers. This is the man's self; this is 
capable of much improvement ; this im- 
periously demands our care ; and this will, 
beyond all calculation, repay us. 

On principle, then, aim to give these 
faculties their due. Many, as drawn by 
one delightful prospect or another, culti- 
vate those powers of mind which are allied 
thereto. 

This is only partial ; it is liable to be- 
come desultory, or it may fail entirely. 
Principle will feel the bounden duty of 
enriching, training, and rendering effec- 
tive, all the mighty, but dormant energies 
of intellect. To starve the mind, will be 
considered as a species of self-destruction. 
To suffer torpor to benumb, or perversion 
to debase any one faculty, will be ranked 
among errors of deep malignity. 
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Store, then, the perceptive powers with 
well-digested notions, upon every subject 
within reach. Be covetous of knowledge ; 
and do not slightingly contemn any one 
species, as unworthy notice, if a fair op- 
portunity offer of gaining an insight into 
its principles. A cursory glance of mere 
curiosity, guided by intelligence, has some- 
times given a hint, which at some distant 
day has proved of great importance. 
Some knack or acquirement, regarded at 
the time as a mere amusement, has, in 
seasons of adversity, become the means 
of obtaining a comfortable livelihood : — 
thus many of the French nobility, while 
emigrants, maintained themselves. Search 
through nature ; her exhaustless stores 
will be ever new : become well acquaint- 
ed with art ; the ingenuity of man has 
operated, almost with creative effect, upon 
the raw materials which nature afforded. 
Look at men 5 study what the world really 
is. Many mistake widely, and ensure 
future disappointments, by expecting more 
from the world than it can possibly give, 
and much more than it actually yields. 
Study men, and be aware of their intrinsic 
value ; lest, esteeming fair professions too 
highly, confidence should be betrayed to 
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loss, perhaps to ruin ; or lest, from a few 
base transactions, a misanthropic cast 
should be given to the feelings, and man 
should be undervalued ; to the great pri- 
vation of solace, and the injuriously be- 
numbing of kindly affections in the mind 
so distrusting. Refuse on principle to 
give place to false ideas, on subjects so 
nearly connected with all your conduct, 
and with all your feelings. Especially, 
omit not that most important of all studies, 
the study of thyself. Fake ideas here 
are commonly formed, and always are 
they productive of evil. Know your true 
value, and do not cast yourself away on 
trifles : know your true value, and do not 
arrogantly assume rights, or regards, or 
honours, which are not due ; which will 
not be yielded ; not, however, without a 
contest ; and that, possibly, of more injury 
than the acquisition can be gain. 

Such knowledge will tend to give the 
powers of judgment beneficial exercise. 
To see, is sometimes to be deceived, if 
we do not accustom ourselves to examine, 
to compare, to weigh. Whatever w^ 
contemplate judiciously, becomes in its 
turn the means of rectifying our notions 
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on some following case. The liability to 
imposition is small while the mind is thus 
exercised. He who wishes not to be de- 
ceived, should set himself purposely to ex- 
amine and form his judgments ; not hastily, 
at a glance, but with care and due con- 
sideration. Do not suffer yourself, there- 
fore, to be hurried by temper, or volatility, 
or carelessness, into erroneous estimates. 
Cultivate the power of judging accurate- 
ly ; it requires great attention, but it is of 
absolute necessity, and well repays the 
man for all the labour which the youth 
endured to attain it. Cultivate, too, the 
powers of memory ; that is, on principle 
store it with ideas of value ; on principle 
refuse to glut it with error, trash, and ri- 
baldry. What is observed worthy of no- 
tice should be well imprinted, and fre- 
quently recollected. The habit will grow ; 
and every fresh attainment in knowledge, 
whether by reading or by observation, will 
give occasion to the intelligent to correct 
former misapprehensions ; to recollect 
what of a similar nature was known be- 
fore ; perhaps by the comparison of these 
together, to elicit some new idea* 
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Nor neglect what may delight and rec- 
tify. Prompt, and yet restrain, the ex- 
cursive, wild, or if rightly governed, al- 
most creative powers of the imagination. 
On principle resist those day-dreams in 
which the young are delighted to indulge : 
dreams of honour, wealth, and happiness, 
which never can be realized ; the relish of 
which, however, sometimes renders in- 
sipid the best enjoyments of actual life. 
The appetite for novels, if indulged, leads 
much to this deception, and is one of its 
principal evils. Yet do not refuse the 
polish, the refinement, given to the taste 
and feelings by the best poetry, and those 
works of literature in which the human 
mind ranges beyond plain matter of fact 
Not to have the imagination a little warm- 
ed and elevated, is to run the danger of be- 
ing a mere plodder. Yet on principle, 
let not the dose be too abundant ; lest the 
bewitching occupation trench upon the 
time and feelings due to more important 
and necessary engagements. 

Let none of these powers be attended 
to at random, and as mere caprice or plea- 
sure may incline ; but let it be a matter of 
thought and due consideration, to be every 
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day learning something. Storing the 
memory with important ideas, indulging 
or restraining the contemplative mood, and 
aiming to inform and rectify the judgment 
by whatever occurs. Rejecting trifles will 
give a dignity to the feelings, and tend to 
raise the character of the mind above fri- 
volity : grasping at whatever is new, cu- 
rious, important, and excellent, will in 
time have admirable effect. The man 
will show the vast difference ; will feel it 
himself ; will be found out by the intelli- 
gent, nay by the careless too, who will 
wonder awhile, and then sink again into 
their growing inanity. 

If this attentive care be due to the mind 
itself, similar reasons will require that prin- 
ciple should be rigorously applied to those 
exertions of mind which we call talents. 
The care requisite to educate the intellect, 
is indeed in order that all its operations 
should be honourable and efficient. 

Already has it been stated, how impor- 
tant it is, that on principle these talents 
should be trained and urged to eminence : 
scorn to let them He by rusting : seize the 
high gratification of their free, strenuous, 
and successful exertion. What powers 
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we may possess, it is not in our choice to 
determine : but what use we make of them 
is our grand concern : and hence our ac- 
countability eventually will rise. 

In order that this account may be satis- 
factorily rendered ; whether to our own con- 
sciousness, or to the solemn enquiries of a 
coming day, it will be needful for us to se- 
lect those talents which are most proper 
for our cultivation ; most worthy to be 
brought forward into actual use. Our pro- 
bable destination in life will, in general, 
point out which is most appropriate ; may 
put the compulsion of necessity upon some 
of them. Let not the heart revolt from 
what the judgment recommends. The 
inconsiderate may say, " Oh, how I hate 
it !" principle, if consulted, will say, " That 
which Providence has made your duty, 
should be cheerfully chosen, and sedulous- 
ly cultivated." Refusals of this nature, 
are not uncommon. The beginning of 
ruin to many a man of great ability, may 
often be traced to indulging a dislike against 
those very talents by which he might have 
risen to eminence ; and the consequent 
cultivation, perhaps overstrained attention 
to other talents, which, however amusing, 
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eould not be beneficial ; or which, howev- 
er useful to other persons in other stations, 
could not be suitable to him. 

Much resolution, if we considerately act, 
will be found needful in many instances 
where the repressing useless talents be- 
comes our duty. Talents which may yield 
us considerable gratification, may yet be 
better restrained ; as the indulgence may 
take up too much of our time, occasion 
needless and inconvenient expence, or 
even deteriorate our character. There are 
amusements innocent enough, which do not 
suit a serious age, or a serious station. The 
games of idle childhood, do not become 
the active steady youth. " You ought to be 
ashamed to play so well on the flute," said 
a prince to his son ; — more important stu- 
dies called for attentions, which by that 
acquirement were absorbed. The reason- 
ing may be applied to every station of life. 
The useless application of talents, has been 
the source of regret in after life to many 
a one, when the opportunity of doing bet- 
ter was lost for ever. 

If the indulgence in useless attainments 
may be matter of regret, and should be 
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therefore carefully guarded against, how 
important are the cautions directed against 
the indulgence, nay, the very attainment, 
of such as are dangerous ? Take one in- 
stance, among many : let no one take pains 
to imitate hand-writing, lest it should be- 
come a temptation in some hour of difficul- 
ty, to an act of forgery. The term, the 
dreadful suspicion is shocking to our feel- 
ings. Let the horror operate to keep us 
from whatever might lead thereto : to be 
unable to perpetrate some crimes/ is a 
happy defence against the tempting op- 
portunity, and the pressing solicitation. 

When useless and dangerous talents are 
given up, time and energy will be obtain- 
ed for the better attention to such as judg- 
ment shall determine on, as most worthy 
our choice. The same principle will be 
found of excellent service in many an af- 
ter season ; when real obstacles, or ennui, 
shall endanger our perseverance. If ta- 
lents are ever so powerful, they must in- 
evitably fail of effect, if not continued in 
exertion through the requisite period. He 
who winds at the well, must not remit till 
the bucket reaches the top, and he grasp 
it firm in his hand : it is much easier to 
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set out, than to hold out : yet the latter is 
as absolutely necessary as the former, Cei> 
tain of many temptations to remit our en- 
ergies, we shall find a steady principle of 
action to be of no little importance to our 
eventual success. 

More important than at first naming 
may appear, is the cultivation of manners : 
which should to a youth become on prin- 
ciple a daily care. The young are apt to 
slight this. Full of spirits, they become 
boisterous ; fresh from school, they retain 
a love for manual jokes, and wit that is 
nearly allied to mbchief. We make some 
allowance for youth ; but that conduct 
which requires allowance to be made, is 
confessedly not proper. We advise the 
young to repress every impropriety with 
the greatest care. They have to learn the 
usual forms customary in genteel society ; 
let -them not esteem this burthensome ; let 
them not withdraw themselves from gen- 
teel society in order to escape it. Let a 
steady regard to what is proper, engage 
the mind to strict attention on this head : 
never lose sight of it. The importance 
else may be felt by some great disadvan- 
tage ; because, besides the essential pro- 
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priety of conducting ourselves with the 
steadiness, politeness, and deference to 
others, which become our station ; there 
is often, in the effect produced, a strong 
argument to stimulate our attention. Who 
has not seen that the manners of a gentle- 
man recommended to notice ? If a. hand- 
some face is a letter of recommendation, 
as queen Elizabeth used to say ; the next 
thing which catches the attention, when 
we know nothing of internal qualities, is 
the manner of behaviour. To render 
this agreeable is in our own power. The 
formation and beauty of the countenance 
is not so : or only so far as regards ex- 
pression, which will be the result in a great 
degree of the manners indulged. If these 
are placid, kind, attentive, the features of 
the face will take a character from the 
frequent recurrence of those situations, 
and those forms of the muscular action, by 
which such feelings are accompanied. 
Who has not seen, on the contrary, that 
rough or unpolished manners are very re- 
pulsive. Many a worthy character has 
been hindered in all attempts to attain re- 
spectable notice, by something uncouth in 
behaviour. Many a man of talent is avoid- 
ed, because too much of a sloven to be 
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tolerated in a drawing-room : nay, the 
consciousness of such deficiency will re- 
pel a man's own exertions. The fear of 
not acting rightly, will make him awk- 
ward in all his attempts. A few instances 
of miscarriage on this account, will possi- 
bly damp his own energies, and oblige him 
to recede into the less noticeable ranks ; 
when, by a little attention to what he has 
too carelessly deemed trifling accomplish- 
ments, he might have claimed the estima- 
tion his intellect demanded, and sustained 
it with equal advantage to himself and 
others. What is the diamond fit for till it 
is polished ? let it have its full lustre. 

Some customary modes mark a per- 
son's rank. One cannot conceive of a 
gentleman demeaning himself like a per- 
son of no education. To spell incorrect- 
ly, shews want of culture ; to enter a room 
boorishly, will give the idea of low life ; 
vulgarity of manners, will strongly insin- 
uate the notion of vulgarity of station, 
company, and sentiment. The world may 
sometimes be mistaken, and judge a person 
to be a coachman, who is indeed a lord. 
But seeing the world will have its own 
opinion, it behoves the young, whose man- 
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uen are forming, to take especial care in 
tbeir formation. It behoves those who 
have to make their way in life, to guard 
against whatever may hinder their pro- 
gress ; even should it be so small a cir- 
cumstance as bowing unlike a gentleman. 

Politeness is the counterfeit of real good- 
ness ; or at least is to it as paper currency 
is to sterling gold ; a representative, and 
that only : yet both pass in the world, and 
while no breach is made in credit, one, if 
not of equal value, is of equal use with the 
other. Whoever will cultivate true be- 
nevolence of heart, and soundness of prin- 
ciple, will never be much at a loss for es- 
sential politeness. Customary phrases he 
may miss ; the graces of polished manners 
he may not have learned ; these are in- 
deed always worth the learning, because 
they catch attention ; but the attainment 
will be easy to him. Offensive impolite- 
ness, is the preferring one's own self, as to 
opinions and gratifications, to the general 
accommodation of the company. Good- 
ness of heart wishes to gratify others above 
itself, and will ever be polite, if not gen- 
teel. While the essence of the accom- 
plishment is in every one's power, it is a 
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pity it should so seldom be found : and it 
is a pity too, if at any time where the es- 
sence of politeness exists, the lustre of 
genteel polish should be despised or ne- 
glected, or be by any means absent. 

Pay scrupulous attention, then, to every 
word, and every gesture. Not only let 
principle choose what is honourable, just, 
and eminent ; securing the great and most 
important objects of life : but let it take 
cognizance also, as not unworthy its notice, 
of every lesser matter. When the silk 
mills at Derby were first erected, although 
the expensive and complicated machinery 
was constructed in the most accurate man- 
ner, it would not act : it was at last dis- 
covered, that the whole stopt for want of 
a little oil ! This account will describe the 
real cause of failure in many an ingeni- 
ous, many a learned, and many a worthy 
roan. 

We have glanced at goodness of heart, 
and in so doing we have hinted at what is 
far more worthy cultivation than talents of 
any kind can be. 

Good-nature is a natural disposition to 
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oblige, and often effects the purpose with 
accuracy and acceptance ; but it is apt too 
to fail on trying occasions. Good temper 
is the result of care, repressing the feel- 
ings, and training them to correct motion. 
This, brought into habit by determined 
principle, is much more likely to be accu- 
rate, and is much more to be depended on 
for permanency ; especially on those oc- 
occasions which overset untaught good- 
nature. Adopt then the principle of keep- 
ing all the feelings, which might be offen- 
sive, under rigorous restraint ; and of ac- 
customing to a ready exertion those kinder 
sensations, by which man is knit to man ; 
and services, perhaps important, but al- 
ways acceptable, are rendered with an 
ease which gives to them additional value. 
This kindness of heart, or, if produced by 
cultivation, this goodness of temper, has 
been already stated as the essential requi- 
site in politeness ; the root from which it 
spontaneously grows, the stem by which 
the flowers and fruit are supported, are 
kept from trailing, to their defilement per- 
haps, or at least to their less advantageous 
appearance. Important in itself, its value 
is increased by its influence on every feel- 
ing, and on every action. Worthy then 
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of the greater attention ; worthy of the 
youth's most sedulous care. 

The cultivation of the heart is indeed 
far more important than the most emi- 
nent and productive talents. That al- 
ways succeeds in gaining esteem ; these, 
frequently fail, especially if unaided by 
the heart's better feelings. Talents may 
benefit the owner ; but goodness is an ad- 
vantage to all around. Talents may bril- 
liantly shine ; but goodness gives that ge- 
nial warmth which comforts and nourishes 
wherever it comes. Talents may offend, 
oppress, and spread devastation ; but good- 
ness becomes a blessing, even when talentt 
are very small ; and a blessing indeed, when 
great talents are directed and impelled 
thereby. Let principle then uige you to 
the diligent cultivation of every virtue* 
"Watch well the disposition, and train every 
emotion to a regular and beneficial ac- 
tion. 

The natural disposition may be much 
against this amiableness of character ; but 
principle must, as its first and most im* 
portant object, examine and amend it. 
The more untoward it is, the more abso- 
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lute is the necessity of paying the greater 
attention to its melioration. If he that re- 
etraineth his spirit, is greater than he that 
taketh a city, as divine wisdom hath stated 
it ; then is there a road open to true glory, 
through which every one may press on, 
with certainty of success. Verdant are 
the laurels thus won; unstained with blood; 
and durable beyond fame and marble mo- 
numents. The historic page will have ceas- 
ed to endure, when the triumphs of good- 
ness, and its beneficial effects, shall yield 
satisfaction still, even in an eternal world. 

Principle will turn itself to every sub- 
ject ; nothing is unimportant to it ; no- 
thing but is benefited by it. It is not 
therefore as if of small importance, that 
the care of bodily health is put into the 
latter part of this slight survey. In the 
pursuit of station, the young, who are 
now healthy and strong, are apt to 
think they shall ever be so. In the 
cultivation of talent, they forget that talent 
itself must fail, if they undermine those 
bodily powers by which alone it can be 
exerted to effect. Many a one has died 
in the preparation for eminence, which 
might have been attained, had the voice 
of moderation been attended to* The 
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value of health is beyond calculation ; 
but it is often not estimated as it should 
be, till the loss of it, perhaps the irrepara- 
ble loss of it, impresses its importance 
when too late. All the eagerness with 
which talent and station are desired, 
should operate to let restraint be placed 
upon exertions, when they rise beyond the 
usual powers. Overwrought intellect 
gives warning by bodily weaknesses, of 
the dangers likely to arrive. Let these 
hints be carefully attended to ; especially 
by those wfto are not robust, and who arc 
the very persons most apt to overload 
their weak frames with inordinate appli- 
cation. Upon principle then, adopt every 
rule which may secure health ; maintain 
every habit which conduces to hilarity : 
cheerfulness, as the result of equal and 
nimble spirits, is a sort of barometer of 
health. 

It is true, many of these objects are at- 
tained by persons who have never thought 
about them, so seriously, as to make any 
distinct resolution concerning them. But 
it is equally true., that if they are of the 
importance stated, they are worthy of be- 
ing taken up on principle ; and they arc 
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more likely then to be attained. It can- 
not be too deeply impressed upon the 
young, that whatever it is proper to do at 
all, it is proper to do well. Now the 
method most conducive to actual and ef- 
ficient attainment, is this of duly consider- 
ing on conviction determining, and then 
with sedulous care pursuing, the objects 
found to be desirable* 

Not merely then as to the main pursuit, 
let principle regulate your conduct ; but 
in every case in which action or avoidance 
become necessary, consider well on which 
side duty lies. The mind will then be at 
ease, satisfied of the path chosen ; it will 
be active, aware of the value of the at- 
tainment sought. While desultory and 
capricious exertions miss many an invalu- 
able benefit, and mar almost every thing 
they touch : steady regular principle will 
press forward in the best road, and be first 
to reach the goal. 

The habit of acting thus considerately 
in more important instances, well persist- 
ed in, will spread itself to every minor ob- 
ject. Its own advantages will recommend 
it, and every exercise of it will make fol- 
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lowing exertions of a similar nature more 
easy. The desultory become more and 
more capricious by habit, till all the pow- 
ers become useless, ineffective, or baleful : 
on the contrary, regular habits and princi- 
ples will give great facility of action ; will 
attain the result more expeditiously ; and 
give to the whole character something 
more of manliness, than can be hoped for 
without such aid* The very name of act- 
ing upon principle, will prepossess the 
minds of observers, and make them hope 
well of a person rising to eminence, by 
steps so firm, so legitimate, so successful. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON USING OUR TALENTS. 



There are cataracts at which we gaze 
with awe, and inundations which excite 
horror : there are streams which soon be- 
come stagnant, and lose themselves in the 
sand ; we survey them with regret or dis- 
gust : but the river, whether small or great, 
which glides smoothly along, and spreads 
fertility wherever it comes, is always con- 
templated with pleasure* Let your cha- 
racter conform to this idea. 

There are many, and those too of very 
powerful minds, who receive much, hut 
give out nothing. Learning has illuminat- 
ed their understandings ; science accurate* 
ly assorted and shaped their perceptions : 
they know it, and exult in the gratification, 
as the miser surveys his hoard with an ex- 
tacy, which, however great, raises in ob- 
servers rather contempt for its selfishness,. 
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than sympathetic pleasure in its abun- 
dance. 

Wherever talents are thus hoarded, and 
become only as lumber in the mind, there 
must be some fault in the individual's own 
character ; for the conduct is in itself un- 
natural. Man is sociable. It is his very 
natu re to intermingle kindnesses. He can- 
not exist in any comfort alone. The ta- 
lents of others he expects should therefore 
be forthcoming for his use, whenever he 
has occasion : but he does not deserve to 
receive, who, though he possesses abun- 
dance, will not give. Is it indolence, which 
'will not take the trouble of instructing 
others ? it is no virtue. Does pride of 
knowledge disdain to stoop to the com- 
prehension of the ignorant ? does impa- 
tience turn from their stupid misappre- 
hension with a frown ? does selfishness love 
to keep all it can gain, as treasure to its 
own separate joy ? The low notion may 
be pitied, but cannot be approved, by such 
as know the luxury of communicating 
knowledge ; of doing good by talent ; of 
making many around us comfortable by 
the discoveries we have made in art or in 
science ; or the pertinent application of 
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the discoveries of others, which we have 

suggested. 

Perhaps the recluse grows morose, hav- 
ing none of those endearing connexions 
which dilate a man's heart, and prepare it 
by fire-side charities, to spread his benevo* 
lence through a neighbourhood. He keeps 
aloof out of spleen or peevishness ; and an- 
swers enquiries by a frown. Or it is mere 
thoughtlessness, which is so busy in gath- 
ering the fruit of knowledge, as not ever 
to think of bestowing on those not situated 
so near the fair tree as himself. Nay, 
should it turn out to be modest timidity, 
which does not suppose its stores to be 
abundant ; which fears to discover rather 
weakness than strength, by venturing at 
mutual communication : let it be which it 
may of these principles, to which we trace 
the hoarding habit, not one of them is 
praise-worthy* Even the last becomes a 
vice, when it acts in so injurious a manner. 
No virtuous feeling will operate to such 
absorption of knowledge, such paralyzing 
of powers, which might become widely 
beneficial. Let the consciously guilty un- 
deceive themselves, and be persuaded 
that talents are only then honourable, when 
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they are brought into use ; they are else 
but splendid badges of infamy, and mark a 
man as a culprit against society, in a way 
the more certain, deep, and notorious. 

Who can calculate the loss sustained by 
society by such refusal to act in it, accord- 
ing to a man's natural or acquired capaci- 
ty ? What wonders have been produced 
by the exertions of mind! Had all men of ta- 
lent been thus unproductive, our world had 
never risen to knowledge, refinement, com- 
fort, or general happiness. What they 
knew, if they knew it only to and for 
themselves, would have perished with 
them ; and posterity might justly disre- 
gard those by whom they were disregard- 
ed. Where pride, conscious of superiori- 
ty, is the hindering motive, such should be 
told, that the true measure of talent is its 
usefulness. Not he who has most, but he 
who does most wish it, stands highest in 
general estimation. Vanity may swell it- 
self, at the survey of its own stores ; but 
real greatness arises from the beneficial 
effects of dispersing as widely as possible 
to all around us. 

That it is more blessed to give than to 
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receive, is a maxim of wide application. 
He who hoards does not understand the 
true way to happiness. He who will 
not take the trouble of doing good, must 
lose all the pleasure which benevolence 
has power to confer. He who lets slip an 
opportunity, must sooner or later repine at 
his own loss thereby. Whatever part of 
his estate a man neglects to cultivate, he 
will have so much the less to store up. 
Whatever part of his stores he suffers to 
lie by improperly, will only rot and perish. 
A suitable re-action of providence this, to 
punish such as will not communicate. 
The very joy thus selfishly indulged, be- 
comes the means of eventual suffering. 

Commend me to the hearty soul, who, 
whatever he has, bids all welcome to par- 
take as far as he is able ; whose daily use 
of his talents is spreading daily benefits on 
all around him. It is a happiness to live 
near such a communicative being, and the 
happiness is in turn heaped upon his own 
head, when he surveys the good he is do- 
ing, or receives the heartfelt thanks of 
such as are benefited by him. We do 
not grudge the rich their large possessions 
when they are bountiful in proportion ; we 
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rather rejoice that some do pessess so much 
as to be able to spare, and thereby to be- 
come public blessings. Not to riches in 
gold and silver only may this feeling be 
applied ; it will, attach to mental riches 
also ; and be who has abundance of know- 
ledge will obtain respect and affection in 
proportion as he makes his knowledge 
widely useful. Metallic wealth dispersed 
may supply the body's wants, or gratify its 
craving appetites ; it will excite grateful 
feelings in proportion to the benefits con- 
ferred. But the dispersion of mental trea- 
sure, as its immediate object is the mind, 
will touch the soul itself the more sensi- 
bly, the more deeply. And gratitude for 
such favour is not excited like that by pre- 
senting a gay object for the eye, but like 
that arising from opening the blind eye it- 
self, and giving power to contemplate a 
new world. 

To have talents, then, includes in the 
very fact, an imperious duty to use them : 
to let them lie by, as buried in the earth, 
is to approach both folly and guilt. When 
parents, friends, and tutors, exert them- 
selves to communicate instruction ; to form 
the mind to knowledge, and power, and 
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adroitness : it is with the direct view of 
the pupil's acting with these communicated 
gifts ; acting for his own advantage, and 
the benefit of others with whom he may be 
eventually connected. It is an ungrate- 
ful return for all the cost, the time, the 
mental energy, spent in education ; if the 
youth will not imbibe the knowledge, or 
will not use it when obtained. Society, 
which suffers a man to exist, and affords 
him safety and comforts to make his exist- 
ence agreeable to him, has in return, 
claims upon him ; to recompense by his 
labour, or by his wealth, by his gifts of bo- 
dy or mind. It is his duty to meet these 
reasonable expectations of society, and re- 
ay in some sort the kindnesses received, 
ay, common humanity requires that a 
man, if he knows a remedy for any preva- 
lent and destructive disease, should make 
it known to all the sufferers ; and, if possi- 
ble, alleviate the misery they endure. The 
worst of diseases are those of the mind ; 
arising from ignorance, prejudice, and er- 
ror. The best of medicines, therefore, is 
knowledge. Whoever could rectify an 
error, or remove a prejudice, by enlighten- 
ing ignorance with his own superior at- 
tainments, is bound to do it by all that 
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marks him man, and ties him to our com- 
mon nature. Where a man is back- 
ward to cast in his mite to the general 
treasury, society generally finds it out, 
and has many ways, appropriate ways, of 
punishment : they deny in their turn, or 
grudgingly afford assistances he may want ; 
and give him to digest at his leisure, the 
known justice of that rule, which says, 
" He that will not work, neither let him 
eat." He will feel in his punishment that 
he has neglected a duty : he will feel he 
has neglected a duty to himself, and not 
to society merely. He ought to seek the 
enlargement of his own happiness ; but he 
narrows its dimensions much by neglecting 
to use those talents which give out com- 
paratively little joy, except in the using. 
The olive yields its rich oil only to pres- 
sure. Much would his talents themselves 
improve by exercise ; as by nothing does 
a man himself learn so much as by teach- 
ing others : more clearly would he com- 
prehend if he frequently explained his prin- 
ciples ; more adroitly would be perform, 
if often he exhibited the best mode to 
others. Many a mistake, which he holds 
as a truth, might be rectified, would he but 
bring it to the test of practice. And if ha 
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is at all alive to the pleasure of bestowing, 
he might, at a cheap rate, become a bene- 
factor, by opeuing his stores of knowledge : 
if he is at all capable of loving, or being 
beloved, he might open many a tributary 
stream of gratitude by communicating ad- 
vantages. 

The value of such donations would be 
highly estimated by those who, though ig- 
norant, are aware of the value of know- 
ledge ; and especially of that knowledge 
which will bring daily additions to their 
safety or enjoyments. 

We are taught to carry the duty higher 
still, by the recollection that every good 
gift is of God. When he communicates, 
he does it on these terms ; — Freely ye 
have received, freely give. To keep a 
single talent unused, is highly offensive to 
him. When the master shall call to ac- 
count every steward, then, not to have 
done what good we could,, will be found a 
crime of no small magnitude. Men are 
apt to say, they may do as they will with 
their own. Without denying the justice 
of this rule, we may set aside the propriety 
of its application, by the single idea, that 
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nothing which we possess is in this respect 
our own, " Who made thee to difter I 
and, what hast thou which thou hast not 
received ?" are questions which bring self 
to its proper level. He who gave thee 
what thou hast, will one day inspect nar- 
rowly into thy conduct with it. Blessed 
will they be who have his commendation 
of "Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant." 

Great, then, is the moral guilt of hiding 
our talents. All these considerations prove, 
that " to him who knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin." Such 
as please themselves with the conscious* 
ness of doing no one any harm, should 
first examine, if they do not thus withhold 
that which might do to many essential good. 
The guilt of robbery shocks us : but is 
there no criminality in withholding that 
knowledge by which poverty might have 
been removed or softened ; and perhaps 
wealth or competency obtained I The 
turpitude of murder fills us with horror : 
yet is he entirely free from it, who hides 
what might recover the sick ; or pre- 
vent a bloody strife ; or, by instruct- 
ing, reclaim the brutal murderer from his- 
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deadly purpose. By all the benefit which 
might probably arise from the proper use 
of our talents, may be measured the guilt 
of that indolence, or pride, or .whatever it 
may be, which causes us to keep them in 
gloomy inactivity, or hide them in selfish 
indulgence. 

Let it, then, be received as an undenia- 
ble principle, that whatever talents we 
possess, ought to be brought into action. 
To cultivate them, or such of them as 
opportunity may call for, is a duty which 
no trivial circumstance can set aside. 
Such cultivation will greatly tend to their 
improvement, and will repay us thus for 
the trouble occasioned by their exertion. 
Who can tell what discoveries may re- 
ward us yet more, or what unthought-of 
advantages may arise to ourselves, or to 
our neighbour, by some, perhaps, slight 
labour, or slighter hint, communicated on 
the demand of some occasion, important 
or even trifling. The aim to render such 
service is honourable, the endeavour very 
pleasurable, and the success gratifying to 
our best feelings. While, on the other 
hand, neglect of cultivation, or of bringing 
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them into action, is marked by the disap- 
probation of all the wise and good. 

Where indolence is the preventive 
cause, or pride, or any principle which 
cannot decently be owned ; a false hu- 
mility is often resorted to ; and confessions 
of weak talents, insufficient for any impor- 
tant effect, are made ; in hope of imposing so 
far as to escape blame, or stop the too 
painful exhortation. The confession, in- 
deed, may proceed from true humility ; 
which longs to do good, but fears it is not 
able. Or it may state an undeniable 
truth ; and yet in none of these cases is 
the excuse valid. For the fact is, that 
mediocrity of talent is often most useful. 

If we examine the actual good done in 
society, we shall find men of no great 
talent are most commonly the agents. 
Indeed, if none but highly gifted persons 
could be useful, the number being small, 
so must be the advantages which society 
reaps from talent. Not every man is 
eminent : not many can be so, in the usual 
course of things. Only a few, indeed, can 
be so prominently capable as the objec- 
tion seems to suppose necessary. Small 
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would be the chance of improvement to 
any nation, if it depended on the exertion 
of superlative abilities. The five- guinea 
piece has certainly great value : but it is 
rather hoarded on this account, and is 
looked at as a curiosity : the impression 
is beautiful, and the legend full and clear ; 
but it cannot be brought into use on many 
occasions. The shilling, with its plain 
face, with scarcely a letter visible ; by 
passing too and fro through a thousand 
hands, becomes the means of procuring 
the necessaries or comforts of life through 
a large district. Mediocrity of talent, in 
the same manner, is often joined with ex- 
traordinary activity, and gains power by 
velocity, though destitute of much influ- 
ence by weight. Small is that grain, which 
nevertheless becomes the daily food of 
man. And humble talents are capable of 
usefulness to a very important and hon- 
ourable degree, if they are exerted with 
faithfulness, activity, and constant opera- 
tion. 

It frequently happens, too, that talents 
not very high in rank, become of especial 
use by judicious application. The soldier 
who, gqing to battle, stuck a horse-shoe in 
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his girdle, exclaimed, when a ball hit it, 
" There ! a very little armour will do, if 
you do but place it well." If men will, 
with slight powers, and scanty information, 
attempt stations of peculiar difficulty and 
eminence ; it might be a friendly act to 
whisper in their ear, — you are not com- 
petent. But if, even with the lowest de- 
gree of ability, we aim at usefulness in 
some mode within our reach ; we shall 
not fail of success and reputation. Dili- 
gence, care, and faithfulness, will raise 
any character into esteem. Small seems 
the capacity needful for a ploughman ; yet 
wide difference exists among that fraterni- 
ty : and that difference is made, not . so 
much by superiority of talent, as by great- 
er activity of exertion, and more steady 
conduct : qualities within the reach of 
every one, who will take any suitable pains 
with himself. Qualities these, often es- 
pecially cultivated by such as are con- 
scious of deficiency in natural or acquired 
powers ; and always do they find the bene- 
ficial influence. The suspicion of weak- 
ness, operating thus to exertion, gains 
strength* 

Mediocrity of talent need never become 
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an excuse for non-exertion, as tbe mean* 
est will undoubtedly improve by using* 
It is by slow gradations the highest have 
risen*, and by similar trials may the hum- 
blest rise also. Small as are any one's 
powers, they once were less ; and the 
same process which has brought them to 
what they are* will, if continued, increase 
them still more. He who has learnt to 
distinguish A from B, may in time discern 
C also ; and thus obtain the whole alpha- 
bet. Adroitness is the offspring of prac- 
tice, and often well supplies the place of 
better skill : while the not bringing our 
powers into action is the ready way to 
have them all decay. The diligent may 
overtake the highly gifted, if the latter 
loiters, and the former urges onward. 

Even the meanest intellect may have 
powers beyond its own supposal. u I can- 
not do it," will never succeed ; but " I 
will try," often conquers. Let no one 
lazily lie down, and say he can do nothing, 
till he has at any rate put his capacity fair- 
ly to the proof ; lest he be found defi- 
cient to himself, and guilty of neglect of 
duty. 
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Mediocrity may with the greater pro- 
priety and hope exert itself, as the usual 
occasions of mankind do not require very 
high talent to be exerted. Common good 
sense will suffice to advise in most cases : 
there is no need of deep casuistry. The 
plain principle of "do as you would be 
done by," will guide a man generally 
clear of flagrant evil. Such knowledge 
as common life requires is easily picked 
up. Customary education, and some ob- 
servation of life, will render any one ade- 
quate to the exertions likely to be requir- 
ed of him. True, every man is not a 
Hercules ; but neither is herculean strength 
very often wanted : common healthiness 
gives sufficient powers for common occu- 
pations. Where one person fails for want 
of capacity, a hundred fail for want of ex- 
ertion. To try, is most commonly the 
way to succeed : and all that is requisite 
beyond the known powers already ac- 
quired. Try, therefore : your abilities 
are equal to something $ may perhaps be- 
come much greater, stronger, and more 
efficient, by regular and active employ- 
ment. To be still, when you might possi- 
bly be active, is u'nworthy in a rational, is 
unsafe in an accountable creature. 

11* 
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As the common concerns of mankind 
do not call for remarkable talent, he who 
is desirous of becoming useful, will not 
fail to obtain the opportunity. Great oc* 
casions do not frequently occur ; uncom- 
mon powers, therefore, are not frequently 
called for ; nor, indeed, could they be put 
to use, if ever so ready for action. Where 
one general is required, ten thousand com* 
mon soldiers will be needful* To rule a 
nation, is not expected from you ; to govern 
yourself is perhaps the grand duty requisite ; 
or, at most, to add to that the common care 
which may faithfully overlook some con* 
tracted spot, or adroitly execute some 
humble occupation. He who possesses 
talents of middling power or cultivation, 
possesses exactly what is most wanted ; 
wanted, that is, in all the situations which 
appear around him, or to which he is likely 
to be called. New discoveries are not 
needful in most cases, but diligent appli- 
cation of power and principles already wellj 
ascertained. All that is needed, therefore,) 
to make talents of mediocrity efficient, liesjl 
within every one's reach, if so disposed.? 

Now this happens exceedingly well, 
for it is only to this height that the gene- 
rality can rise ; and there are few, very 
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few indeed, who are not gifted by nature 
sufficiently for the more customary pur- 
poses of life. All that is wanted, is the 
disposition to put these gifts to their pro- 
per use. Now and then, only, is a Colum- 
bus wanted : when he has shown the track, 
common sailors can cross the ocean, and 
find out with ease the new world, which at 
so much hazard he discovered. There is 
toot room for many mountains m any dis- 
trict ; a few to furnish rivers are requisite ; 
but then it is the low valley which is most 
productive. The mountain torrent is 
seized by the hand of labour, is tamed, led 
among the furrows ; and while prevented 
from becoming a devastation, is taught to 
rouse fertility, and bear gently along the 
rich produce to its destined mart. A 
thousand lowly artizans profit thus by one 
philosopher's deep researches. Common 
rate abilities are all that can be brought 
into action in the usual course of things, 
and these common abilities are found 
every where. Let those who would ex- 
cuse themselves on this grbund be con- 
vinced their excuse is insufficient, is fal- 
lacious. Do not, therefore, envy high 
talents, where you see them performing 
wonders 5 but put your own forward to 
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strenuous action. Who can tell but in time 
you may rise to equal eminence ; or what 
shall hinder your being yet more useful in 
a plain way, though not in one so brilliant? 
Brilliancy may, indeed, flatter pride ; but 
usefulness gratifies much more honourable 
feelings. The consciousness of aiming to 
do our utmost, yields a pleasure which the 
indolent can never enjoy ; a delight which 
the proud may envy. And the hope that, 
with plain good sense, happiness has been 
diffused ; that diligent exertion has made 
many a blessing grow, where else it had 
never come; will soothe the feelings to 
repose, when those who lie on a couch 
much more splendid, toss with feverish 
anxiety, or fret with dreary watchfulness. 
Let mediocrity no longer hide itself, nor 
fear to succeed in much that is useful, 
honourable, and worthy the intellectual 
mind. 

When the duty of using our talents is 
under consideration, we should take a wi- 
der range than may at first sight appear 
to be needful. Whatever may be the 
presumed destination of a youth, there are 
certain sorts of knowledge appropriate to 
that specific situation. These, it will be 
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readily owned, ought with great care t# 
be cultivated. But the circumstance! 
which turn up in life, are often very diffe- 
rent from what parents intended, or the 
youth supposed. These will bring into 
situations where talents not thought of will 
become most useful, perhaps absolutely 
necessary. Could we absolutely foresee 
what would happen, we could with greater 
certainty provide against, not only the di- 
rect plan, but also the contingencies of 
life. But as our foresight does not reach 
to such distance, and especially to the sud- 
den turns, or rectangular contortions of 
our coming path ; our only substitute is to 
provide knowledge, as far as possible suit- 
ed to every occasion. 

Indeed, should our occupation be, and 
continue, exactly as previous plan and pre- 
paration had supposed, yet will it not be 
wise to restrain the cultivation of our fa- 
culties to the narrow allotment which such 
a situation may happen to require. He 
that is not intended to be a carpenter, 
may find it of great importance to be able 
to drive a nail. Secondary opportunities 
will often bring into requisition, talents 
which our primary concern does not exer- 
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cise. The advantage of being able to an- 
swer such demands is not small. Our own 
pleasure and accommodation, may much 
depend on an ability which in early youth 
we never thought of: nay, our safety may 
sometimes be connected with our adroit- 
ness, in matters seemingly out of our way. 
It may save us from much imposition, to 
know the general principles of some me- 
chanic arts ; the designing may fear to lay 
snares for us, if they think science has 
opened to us even some of her less recon- 
dite secrets. Not to add, that our general 
reputation (a matter of no small conse- 
quence) will be more firmly established, 
by our abilities being forthcoming in a va- 
riety of useful, or even of entertaining cir- 
cumstances. Reputation is power, and 
knowledge gives it well. We might say, 
that a sort of disgrace attaches, in these 
days of mental cultivation, to many in- 
stances of ignorance, or inexpertness, in 
things which yet form no part of our prin- 
cipal occupation ; nor mingle in the least 
with our moral qualities. Such deficien- 
cies betray either a want of liberal educa- 
tion, or a negligence on our own part, by 
no means honourable. It may even be no 
crime not to know some things, but it is 
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best not to be obliged to make the confes- 
sion. Such as do know the point in 
question, may else (justly or unjustly) be- 
gin to despise our better and more impor- 
tant acquaintance with superior matters* 
The discovery of not being able to do 
things which lie quite out of our way, need 
not nil us with shame, it is true; but to 
avoid the appearance of such deficiency, 
by a little adroitness, will save us from 
many a sneer ; and will yield to ourselves 
frequent satisfaction. 

We cannot even tell of what use to our 
principal object, some lesser knowledge 
may be. Those who, at immense labour, 
had almost raised at Rome one of the 
Egyptian obelisks, were upon the point of 
giving it up as impossible; the powers of 
their machinery being stretched to the ut- 
most. An English sailor, whose curiosity 
led him to watch their movements, per- 
ceiving them quite at a loss cried out, 
" Why don't you mop the ropes ?" The 
thing was done, and brought the obelisk 
presently to its perpendicular position. 
The method was familiar to him, but the 
engineer for want of knowing it, had near- 
ly missed of his object; and, perhaps, lost 
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his reputation. We are gone beyond the 
times which confined the farmer to the 
manual dexterity of the plough, or the he- 
reditary knowledge of soils and seeds. 
The enlightened agriculture of the pre- 
sent day, draws much assistance from me- 
chanics, botany, and chemistry. A coun- 
sellor may ruin a good cause, if his know- 
ledge is merely of law. And a divine, 
with all his divinity, may misconceive a 
sacred metaphor, unless he mingle general 
knowledge in a variety of forms, with his 
more appropriate studies. 

The wisest course, therefore, for the 

{roung especially, is to cultivate every ta- 
ent, and explore every corner of science, 
as far as their opportunities enable them 
so to do. To miss the sight of some in- 
genious experiment, to continue ignorant 
of what machinery within our reach can 
effect ; is, perhaps, to bring ourselves into 
desperate want, which that piece of know- 
ledge, and that alone, could supply. That 
voluntary ignorance, will be severely, but 
justly punished, in such case. Curiosity, 
the insatiable curiosity of youth, seems to 
be implanted in our nature, in order, by 
the knowledge it picks up, to guard us 
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against the evils of ignorance, and to pro- 
vide us with means of advantage in our 
future years. Not to gratify it in all law- 
ful cases, is to do ourselves much injury. 
While to cultivate it, will bring us ac- 
quainted with a thousand things, affording 
much gratification in the acquirement of 
the knowledge at the time ; and yielding 
us possibly, in some future unexpected 
situation, comfort, or honour, or profit, or 
safety. " I don't want to learn this, or 
that," says the thoughtless child ; and all 
the persuasions of parents and tutors are 
urged in vain. Frivolity, or obstinacy, do 
not learn. But nothing can be more hurt- 
ful than tfye indulgence of such voluntary 
ignorance. " What shall I ever want 
with it," is the common-place reasoning 
of fools. Our not being able to say how 
exactly we may want to use it, should ne- 
ver be suffered to prevent our strenuous 
endeavours to attain every species of ho- 
nourable knowledge, which comes in our 
way. Our not being able to foresee what 
we shall want, ought to stimulate us rather 
to store our minds with every sort of in- 
formation. The very things we now neg- 
lect, or despise, may happen to be the ve- 
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ry things of which we may eventually 
stand most in need. 

There is this advantage attending the 
general cultivation of our intellectual pow- 
ers, that we shall then be able to turn our- 
selves any way. Were it possible, for in- 
stance, that any one mind could embrace 
every sort of knowledge, such a man might 
accept of any situation, and shine where- 
ever he were placed* Although this, 
strictly speaking, is not to be expected, 
yet the nearer we come to it by general 
knowledge, the more able shall we be to 
take whatever opportunity may offer to 
our preference. The necessity of plod- 
ding on, in i&me path which may be un- 
suitable to health, or natural inclination, 
or altering prospect, has confined many a 
one, and his specific skill has in a sense 
ruined him for life. A little smattering of 
'other things had been an unspeakable ad- 
vantage. However proper, therefore, it 
may be to cultivate some specific talent, 
as suited to our probable circumstances ; 
it is wise to add thereto such information 
as may be within our reach on every other 
topic. This sort of additional knowledge, 
may be gained too, without hindering the 
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main concern* Idle hours spent in such 
pursuits, will well repay. Many a five 
minutes now utterly lost might be occu- 
pied to great advantage by a page of a 
book, or an amusing experiment ; by lis- 
tening to rational conversation, or even by 
thinking a little for one's self. 

Let the young, then, use every occa- 
sion for obtaining knowledge ; and seize 
every opportunity with avidity, which pro- 
mises to show something new, important, 
or ingenious. Not a solitary walk will to 
such an enquiring mind be barren of plea- 
sure, because it will be prolific of improve- 
ment. No mechanic at his daily labour 
will be despised ; for something may be 
learned of him, worth the knowing, either 
now or at some future opportunity. The 
company of men of science, and literature, 
will be diligently sought, and men of that 
description will in general eagerly meet 
the enquiries of inquisitive youth. " Let 
me try," may produce a laugh at awk- 
wardness at first ; but repeated trials may 
give sufficient insight into the method of 
performance, to guide the recollection and 
exertion of future years. 
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If there is any case in which the pro* 
verb holds good, that ' a store is no sore,' 
it is in this of laying up knowledge. Ta- 
lent once acquired costs nothing, even sup* 
posing it may never be brought into actual 
use. To see a sight, some curiosity of na- 
ture, or of art, will give pleasure at the 
time, in general well worth the cost of be- 
holding ; and should no opportunity occur 
to bring that piece of knowledge into ac- 
tion for twenty years, it may lie by dor- 
mant without inconvenience ; it will not 
incommode any other idea ; it may assist, 
but it cannot hinder, the acquisition, or the 
retaining of any fact, or principle, which 
1 may happen to be of more immediate im- 
portance. Another and another talent 
may be acquired, and all may find room in 
the capacious mind of man ; which, rich 
in its treasures, will be able to assort for 
future use, or call into immediate action, 
whatever may best suit the present emer- 
gency, while that which is not now wanted, 
quietly sleeps; or now and then gently 
moves, but without injury, or burden, or 
cost, or apprehension of danger; till per- 
haps some unexpected, unthought-of op- 
portunity, shall make the long-neglected 
talent of prime importance. Then all the 
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value which belongs to usefulness, shall at 
once attach to that species of information, 
which mere curiosity picked up; which 
discernment stored in the proper corner ; 
and which intelligence will bring forward, 
in a manner honourable and effectual. 

It is by exercising the powers every 
way, that the proper character of the in- 
tellect, the best allotment of the talents, is 
ascertained. He who is a mere dunce in 
every thing belonging to study, may be a 
genius in something of a more active na- 
ture. He who never could have invent- 
ed, may be best able to use, a piece of 
machinery. While, on the other hand, 
the mind which revolts from the manual 
occupation, may be contemplatively em- 
ployed, to the great advantage of himself, 
and of society. There are cases in which 
a pliant osier suits better than the tough 
oak. Nay, situations wherein a crooked 
piece of timber will be most appropriate, 
and therefore preferable. Nothing but 
indolence is useless. Nothing but fri- 
volity ought to be given up, as incura- 
ble. Let the youth who hears the term 
booby, whispered around him, rouse him- 
self to consider what employment inte- 
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rests him most. Let him apply diligently 
to something (and there always is some- 
thing) he best likes to do; and he will 
soon silence the sarcasm, by being able to 
show what will be worth regarding* He 
will in time do that which shall redeem 
his character, and give him the honour of 
usefulness, by some unthought-of applica- 
tion of talent, hitherto hid as under a 
napkin. 

Great is the pleasure in store for him, 
who by diligent cultivation, and ready use 
of the talents allotted him, is furnished 
with ability to meet every rising occasion. 
Occurrences, of greater or of lesser im- 
portance, are almost daily taking place, 
which call upon the ingenious, the expert, 
to exert themselves in ways of which they 
had no previous expectation. Occurren- 
ces, which yield to such the most exqui- 
site pleasure, that of performing well what 
is needful to be done ; of doing that which 
stupidity or indolence are unable to per- 
form ; of doing effectively, that which but 
for some recollected fact, or long disused 
knack, they also must have failed in* 
Happy are their own sensations, by such 
unexpected opportunities of doing service 
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to others; and spreading happiness be- 
yond the usual track of their own occu- 
pation. 

As rises into high estimation the ho- 
nourable use of our talents ; so sinks, base- 
ly sinks, the character which perversely 
abuses powers of so much influence* If 
to neglect our intellectual capacities is a 
crime, how much more criminal is it to 
pervert them : to turn that to deleterious 
poison, which was intended for food ? This 
is not unfrequently the case, when passion 
rather than reason guides, or rather goads 
the exertions* Let pride marshal our 
powers, it shall be to some contest, base 
in principle, and hurtful in influence. 
Pride of intellect, debases that very intel- 
lect, noble as it may be, by the haughty, or 
vain, or overbearing character it gene- 
rates. Pride of pomp, obliges mental ca- 
pacities to stoop to very mean and disre- 
putable employ, in order to maintain splen- 
dour : independence, justice, honesty, are 
sacrificed without compunction, and as 
matter of course. Never let the mind 
lose its proper feeling and character, by a 
perversion so base. 
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When frolic sports with others' feelings, 
much wit may be shown ; but how ignoble 
an abuse of talent it is to give pain ! A 
joke which rends open a half-closed 
wound, and makes it bleed again ; is cruel* 
ty, not fun. A sarcasm which shall set 
friends at variance ; a playing off a poor 
unsuspecting wight, to the exposure of his 
weaknesses ; a tale which can raise a pain* 
ful blush on the cheek of defenceless beau- 
ty ; or rouse precosity in the happy ignor 
ranee of childhood ; — these are feats in 
character for demons. The man who em- 
ploys his talents thus jnay laugh ; but it is 
the joy of a madman, who casts about fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, and says, am 
not I in sport ? Better far is imbecility 
than such talent. Better moping melan- 
choly, which only injures itself, than such 
pestiferous mirth. But if, descending still 
deeper in depravity, if absolute mischief 
should be the direct object of perverted 
powers; how base is the character so 
marked ! Thief, murderer, incendiary; 
are dreadful titles ; but they fit many a 
man who still keeps within the letter of 
the law. The power of tormenting is ex- 
ercised deeply, although torture is banish- 
ed from our criminal code. Dreadful is 
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the power when Ihus perverted ; and the 
gratification it yields, shews to how base a 
degree the mind can be contaminated. 
Surely no one with the ingenuousness of 
youth about him, can train himself pur- 
posely to such diabolical eminence. But 
let such as are conscious of strong powers, 
be much on their guard lest some moment 
of provocation tempt to indulgence, and 
that indulgence open the way to future ir- 
ruption of the baser passions ; till the ha- 
bit become inveterate, and the whole cha- 
racter corrosively corrupt. 

The abuses of talent appear in a great 
variety of shapes. To trace them, how- 
ever hideous the appearances exhibited, 
is sometimes to point out means of evil to 
those whose wish is to cultivate the mis- 
chievous propensity. Such as desire to 
avoid any perversion of this nature, may 
easily ascertain what bounds to place to 
their indulgence, by examining whether 
harm or good to those around, is likely to 
be the result. Base is the murky de- 
light, if delight can be applied to the gra- 
tification of an injurious propensity • And 
let it ever be recollected, that all such 
abuses recoil, sooner or later, on a man's 
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self; and become, in this world, or in the 
next, a never-dying worm. 

As it is the idle hand, in general, which 
is apt to mischief; the best preventative 
of the abuse of talents (after right princi- 
ple) is the constant and honourable use of 
them. He who keeps steadily to busi- 
ness, is not likely to yield to the instiga- 
tions of frolic. The mind engaged in be- 
neficial and benevolent exertions, will ha- 
bitually repress every tendency to mis- 
chief. The very occupation is a preser- 
vative. The having something else to do, 
keeps from the doing of evil. While the 
superior pleasure felt in performing ho- 
nourable and useful services to mankind, 
will generate a detestation of every bale- 
ful action ; and bring on habits of kind- 
ness, which will train every feeling to the 
proper and dignified character, at which a 
social being ought to aim. Cultivate well 
the power of doing good, in every mode 
which has this tendency ; be active, con- 
stant, and consistent. The abuse of ta- 
lents will seldom appear, when the bene* 
volent use of them becomes habitual* 
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It is a pity when a single field lies un- 
cultivated, even on a large estate : but if 
a mine productive of much wealth exist, 
entirely neglected, or worked only in an 
unproductive manner, we account such 
negligence deeply culpable. Now there 
is no field, the most prolific, there is no 
gold-mine, however rich, which is half so 
productive as mind. Mental talent it is 
which sets every thing else in motion ; 
and produces whatever is produced ; for 
nature does little, and chance can do no- 
thing, unless mental power take up the 
benefit afforded, and turns it to advantage* 
Man without this sort of energy is but a 
brute. Nay, lower ; for destitute of their 
instinct, his wretchedness accumulates fast 
upon him, if he will not use his reason. It 
is the bringing human talent into succes- 
sive action, to which we owe comforts, 
elegancies, refinements of every name ; 
either for body or mind. 

Shall a man seek his own gratification 
and advantage ? — he lawfully may do so. 
But the only method efficient of his pur- 
pose, must be the exertion of his own 
energies. Others, with all their talents, 
can contribute little to our pleasure, if we 
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will not bestir ourselves. Whereas every 
thing comes within the reach of well di- 
rected minds ; or whatever be the large 
extent of our opportunity, this will make 
still more of it. And should a small cir- 
cle circumscribe us, mental energy will 
render it beautifully perfect, and fill it with 
comforts and treasures far beyond the 
idler's expectation. The steady applica- 
tion of talent, even when its degree is not 
very high, will do much for a man in se- 
curing competency ; that satisfactory sub- 
stitute for riches. Nay, wealth in no 
small degree, has often flowed in at some 
opening made in art or in science; disco- 
vered by close thinking, and effected by 
unremitting diligence. Indeed where such 
application fails of securing the comforts 
of life, it will be found in general that the 
cause was not in want of talent, but in 
want of conduct. Deviations from prin- 
ciple undermine the best laid foundations ; 
and paralize the strongest exertions, in 
raising the superstructure. Should a man 
feel the noble ambition of doing good be- 
yond himself, and his own immediate cir- 
cle, it is impossible to say what great ex- 
tent he may obtain for his beneficial influ- 
ence, by well directed talent. Rich in- 
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dead is the revenue to a man's self, which 
anises from the contemplation of wide- 
spread benefits; dispersed by our own 
activity, and created by our individual 
ingenuity, laborious investigation, or even 
by happy chance, well followed up and 
improved. Cheaply purchased sometimes 
is fiie estimation of nations by such exer- 
tion. The daily comfort of the poor, the 
better views of the rich, or the rectified 
conduct of the erroneous; repay to a 
man's best feelings all the cost of his ex- 
erted powers ; and raise his gratifications 
to a purity and height equal to the utmost 
bounds of his ambition. While the tomb- 
stone, and the costly mausoleum, are 
crumbling to dust ; the memory of the be- 
nefactors to mankind lives and spreads, as 
spread cultivation to prize, population to 
enjoy, and literature to record and cele- 
brate. 

To be entrusted with a large sum of 
money, or to be steward to a great estate, 
does not imply the responsibility which 
attaches to talent. Precious gift ! but be- 
stowed by one who is aware of the value ; 
who will call to account; and who knows 
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how to punish the idle, the extravagant, 
and the perverse. Many have found 
their criminal torpidity visited by failure. 
Not by want of capacity did their ill suc- 
cess arise ; but by negligence in the use of 
perhaps superior powers* The recollec- 
tions of well deserved poverty must be ve- 
ry bitter. To have had opportunity, and 
neglected it ; to have lost wealth, or even 
competence, through our own careless- 
ness; to have brought upon one's self, 
and possibly on a lovely partner and inno- 
cent children, want or disease ; to have 
reduced them below their fair prospects or 
original enjoyments, by sloth or perversity ; 
is surely to prepare for one's own pillow 
the sharpest thorns. The sufferings of 
mendicity cannot equal such self-reproach* 
The gnawing of famine is a trifle, to the 
corroding of such recollections. In all 
cases, has the wisdom and goodness of pro- 
vidence connected our comfort and well 
being with our own exertions : and the 
wisdom and goodness too, as well as jus- 
tice, of connecting sorrow, loss, and suf- 
fering, with idleness and wilful misap- 
plication of our powers and opportunities, 
is equally apparent. Let one statement 
allure us, and the other alarm. 
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Remorse must pursue such defaulters, 
from poverty to disease, from disease to 
death* To have let life slip by, without 
having done any thing worthy our intel- 
lectual being, our powers, our education, 
our once fair prospect ; to be bankrupt of 
fame, of wealth, of consolation, of life, all 
at once ; to quiver hopeless on the last 
plank of earthly existence, awaiting the 
uigulphing surge, is misery indeed: but 
who is to blame ? Could such as negl- 
igently use, or corruptly abuse their 
talents, realize this probable issue, sure- 
ly it would arouse them to suitable dili- 
gence; under the idea of responsibility 
to their own conscience, to their con- 
nexions, to that society from which they 
have received many favours, and to 
which they have communicated nothing 
in return. 

But the responsibility of talents bestow- 
ed rises higher ; even to him who gave 
our various powers : gave them for use- 
fulness, and said, " Occupy till I come." 
With sensations of no common acuteness 
will all the idlers tremble before him. 
They will find then, that " to him who 
knew to do good, and did it not, to him it 
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is sin." To have been sent into the world 
with high mental powers, which have been 
suffered to lie by rusty ; to hate been fa- 
voured with choice cultivation, which has 
been made subservient only to sensual in- 
dulgence ; will appear to have been sins 
of no small magnitude. To have hidden 
our talent in a napkin, unused, will be ac- 
counted highly criminal. To have per* 
verted such deposit to our own use, or the 
injury of others, will be felt to merit the 
condemnation. " Let him that is unjust 
be unjust still." Let duty, and interest, 
and pleasure, and honour, unite to per- 
suade to a diligent, steady, and honoura- 
ble application of all the talents commit- 
ted by heaven to our care. A firm con- 
viction of the propriety, the necessity of 
so acting, ftill stimulate youth before the 
languid character is too much set. Will 
engage such as have any powers of dis- 
crimination, to examine whether what 
they are doing is the best, the utmost, 
they can do. Will prompt them to give 
up vain and frivolous pursuits. Will 
shame them from desultory acting; and 
will tend to raise them to the dignity of 
aiming well, and exerting all their ener- 
gies to attain the honourable object after 
which they strive. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

fELF-CULTIVATlON MAY HOPE FOB BITINE BLES- 
SING. 

There is an ancient fable of a man whose 
waggon was set fast in the mire, instantly 
praying to Hercules to come and lift it out 
for him. The statement is, that Hercules 
did indeed come, but he told him to put 
his own shoulder to the wheel ; for he 
would not try to help him, till he began in 
earnest to help himself. 

Fables of this nature do well enough to 
-exhibit a moral sentiment when we want 
to smile : but if one wishes to be serious, 
and the present occasion imperiously de- 
mands it, we may say, on authority quite 
different from fables, providence rules 
over all things, rules by assisting our per- 
sonal exertions. It is the blessing of God 
which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow 
therewith. And this blessing has always 
a connexion with our own endeavours: 
the hand of the diligent shall bear rule. 

13* 
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Seest thou a man slothful in his business ; 
there is more hope of a fool than of him. 

There are two mistakes which are ex- 
tremes to each other, either of them very 
hurtful to such as incline towards them. 
One considers the over ruling power and 
providence of God as a reason, rather say, 
as an excuse, for indolence : if God works, 
and gives as he pleases, I need not work, 
I may lie still till he chooses to shower 
down the blessing. — Facts and experience 
show that such mistake sadly ; they read 
their folly in their failure. This mode of 
error is not very likely to allure the 
young; the spirit of activity natural to 
youth, revolts against it. There is more 
danger from the opposite feeling, which 
places so much confidence in its own ex* 
ertions, as to forget that after all, the bles- 
sing had need be sought, must indeed be 
obtained, or no actual success will crown 
our labours. 

The hand of Providence is an unseen 
hand; but not on that account the less 
real, or the less powerful, or the less suit- 
ed to our daily occasions. " He is on my 
right hand, though I cannot see him ; and 
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<m my left hand he worketh, though I can- 
not behold him." To have so powerful, 
so wise, so gracious an agent on our side, 
must be an advantage ; even the careless 
must own this* To have him on the con- 
trary our adversary, must be ruin to us ; 
the most hardy will eventually feel it so. 
Were we speaking of the world to come, 
the statement would scarcely be denied ; 
it is equally true of the world that now is. 
And here, though perhaps the statement 
will not be absolutely questioned, yet is it 
in great danger of being forgotten. To 
rouse the midd to a serious attention to 
this grand principle of success, is the pur- 
port of this concluding chapter. 

Let it be recollected, that large and 
beauteous, and well-furnished, as this 
globe of ours is ; it is rather a laboratory 
than a storehouse. What we see are not 
exactly what we want : but materials, and 
tools, and incitements towards the pro- 
duction of our own enjoyments. He who 
prepared Eden for man, did not authorize 
him to lounge, and take his ease there, but 
" he put him into the garden to dress it 
and to keep it." There were fruits, and 
flowers, and shady groves, and sunny 
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banks, no doubt ; luxurious gratifications to 
every sense : but these were all of a na- 
ture to run wild and spoil if left to them- 
selves ; mind, intellectual mind, was ne- 
cessary to keep them in proper order, to 
give them their sweetest beauty, to pro- 
duce their most gratifying effect, and es- 
pecially to continue the varied succession 
for daily occasions, as new days would 
severally demand. 

His plan is still the same* Every indi- 
vidual mind he brings into existence, is 
placed where little can be obtained by ig- 
norance or torpidity ; but much by skill 
and labour. That wheat which becomes 
the substantial food of man, was once a 
neglected plant, growing wild, and scat- 
tering vainly its starveling seeds to the 
wind. Was it not now selected, carefully 
sown, defended, fostered, cleaned ; it 
would still be almost useless, except to the 
birds whose instinct prompts them inces- 
santly to seek it. The spreading tree may 
afford a shelter by its shady branches, to 
a few naked Indians ; but not a degree 
above the savage in mentality, will be con- 
tent with it thus. Cut down, squared into 
timber, sawn into planks, planed, cut into 
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mouldings ; it may form a habitation quite 
of another kind, which shall be more com- 
fortable, secure, and certain. And why ? 
because mind has operated on the mate- 
rial, and much encreased thereby its value 
tod its usefulness. 

That mis-shapen, dirty, useless lump, 
throw it away, says ignorance ; bo, says 
science, that is a mass of ore : by fire, by 
water, by hammering, by sifting, by melt- 
ing, by shaping ; we shall obtain the bar 
of iron, the workman's tool, the almost 
diamond-like brightness of polished steeh 
Our fruit-trees must be sown, and planted, 
and grafted, and pruned, or no delicious 
fruits will be obtained. 'fhose who grudge 
the labour, deserve to have crab-apples, 
sloes, or blackberries, for their dessert : 
these only are the spontaneous produc- 
tions of poor old England. 

» 

We have mighty pretty descriptions 
given us, of nature and h£r simple chil- 
dren. Sometimes by the novelist, but 
more often by those falsifying gentry the 
poets, who never know how to keep to 
plain matter of fact : accordingly, it is ve- 
ry fascinating in good rhymes, to have a 
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vivid picture set before us, of nature, 
spontaneously providing for her favourite 
offspring. We are shown them in natu- 
ral bowers, sleeping away during the do- 
minion of darkness ; while the moon-beam 
flickers on their leafy pillow* Or we 
trace them plucking from the bending 
boughs, the luscious mangosteen, the prick- 
ly pear, the date, the naming pomegra- 
nate, or the ripe citron. If this picture 
pleases us, we had better not take a near* 
er inspection by travelling thither. At 
least, let us first enquire, what serpents 
bask upon their sunny banks, or festoon 
from their o'er-arching mangroves, which 
ignorance renders them too superstitious 
to destroy : what locusts sometimes blast 
all their vegetable hopes to famine ; for 
they have no artificial substitutes stored 
up : what diseases undermine their health, 
which they have no skill to repel : or how 
a mere handful of banditti, subjugated a 
fine province, because a few darts is the 
utmost stretch of invention among the na- 
tives ; or a footpace their greatest speed 
for flight. In short, wherever nature, sim- 
ple unassisted nature, rules, there are of 
course many privations. Where arts are 
unknown, science uncultivated, commerce 
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unattended to, there is misery, want, su- 

5erstition, and every kind of suffering, 
'he earth is, uncultivated, a mere wilder- 
ness ; the rocks are as barren within, as 
without; tools, conveniences, and com- 
forts, are not to be found. Dismal is the 
real prospect of such a country, inhabited 
"by savages, who know not how to improve 
their advantages, however great* The 
savage himseli, uncultivated as he is, pre- 
sents a more sorrowful, a more dreary 
prospect, still. The barrenness of the 
rocks around him, is a trifle to the utter 
sterility of his mind, productive of nothing; 
unless now and then some passion as a 
volcano burst forth. The tangled bushes, 
and his involved scarce reasoning mind, 
resemble each other. The stagnant marsh, 
from which arises the pestiferous exhala- 
tion, exhibits the torpidity of his faculties, 
preying upon themselves, and doing injury 
to those around him. What occasions all 
this folly, want, misery ? Here is a mind 
which does not cultivate itself; and 
therefore does not cultivate any thing 
around it. 

Such do not hear the voice of Almighty 
Benevolence, saying, arise and labour. 
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Bind, and prune, and dig, and sow ; form 
build, beautify, exalt. Here are around 
you in rich abundance materials, tools, im- 
mense powers of action 5 apply tbem. 
While you sit still, I shall give you little ; 
up and be doing. Invent, it shall delight 
you ; make, it shall be useful to you ; 
preserve, it shall enrich you another day ; 
associate, mutual kindness shall make you 
happy : ye shall cultivate one another ; 
ye shall do soon by mutual assistance, what 
by individual exertion no one can ever ef- 
fect. Let me see fields of golden corn 
waging : there is a fine vale for them : 
gather me flocks on those mountains : drain 
that marsh, it will make the air whole- 
some : on that knoll assemble a village : 
teach the hollowed tree to float in that 
river : catch the fish, allure the birds, 
drive off the beasts of prey, defend the cat- 
tle, educate the children. Activity will 
bring health ; wants will lead to invention ; 
inventions will produce accommodation ; 
accommodation will give leisure ; and lei- 
sure, which avoids the fatigue of labour, 
gives opportunity for thinking. The being 
who lives idly, lives rebelliously ; contrary 
to nature's first law and finest feeling : he 
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must take, as bis appropriate punishment, 
poverty, ignorance, misery, and want. 

When the voice that calls to action has 
been attended to, the same power has 
given to exertion wonderful success. He 
who begins to think, is noticed by the 
mighty mind from whom thinking origi- 
nates. He who wishes to know, will have, 
as it were, a still small voice, suggesting to 
him ways of attaining certainty, or doubts 
of plans hitherto incautiously adopted : 
streamlets these from the fountain of #11 
knowledge. He that will try, shall find 
difficulties vanish before him ; he shall be 
assisted in every step ; his progress will 
reward itself. He who giveth man know- 
ledge, delights in giving. His benevolent 
eye watches over the laborious, and his beni- 
ficent hand scatters rewards in their way. 
His morning sun rouses to new life daily. 
Man, if worthy the name, man goeth forth 
to his labour : and while the idle, though 
ever dozing, cannot rest, he makes the 
sleep of the labouring man to be sweet. 

That many men, and among them some 
of the most ingenious, have invented and 
laboured, and effected wonders, at which 

14 
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after ages are astonished, without any re- 
ference to that God who give th wisdom; 
is too true. Yet this does not prove that 
he had no concern in their success* Cyrus 
he guided, though Cyrus knew him not. 
Nebuchadnezzar he employed on his er- 
rand, although " he thinketh not so." 
This may be said of every useful purpose, 
or performance ; he that teacheth man 
knowledge, doth not he know ? Men are 
apt to burn incense to their own net : they 
love to say, as he just mentioned, " is not 
this great Babylon which I have built !" 
he paid for his folly, however, by being 
driven among wild beasts, mad, till he 
learned that the heavens do rule. What 
the intelligent lose by similar impiety, who 
can say ; but we know of the author of 
good, that he giveth more to the humble, 
while the proud he sendeth empty away. 

If God is the author and giver of every 
good and perfect gift, asking of him is the 
ready way to obtain. The request for 
wisdom, put up by Solomon in his youth, 
was in its nature highly acceptable ; and 
was answered with an overflowing of good- 
ness, which added to it riches and long 
life. He expressly claims to have given 
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specific knowledge to Aholiab and Baza- 
leel, by whom all the cunning work for the 
tabernacle was executed. The very skill 
of the ploughman, much as it seems within 
a man's own reach, is attributed to him 
who is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working. 

If self-cultivation refer greatly to the 
care of a man's own mind, bis passions, and 
his general temper, then is divine wisdom 
highly desirable. Get wisdom, get under- 
standing ; she shall lead thee, and keep 
thee, and exalt thee. When wisdom en- 
tereth into thine heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall pre- 
serve thee ; understanding shall keep thee: 
she shall give to thine head an ornament 
of grace ; a crown of glory shall she de- 
liver to thee. If thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest for her as for hid treasures. 
Well may it be so ; for the Lord giveth 
wisdom, out of his mouth cometh under- 
standing. 

Should our notions of divine govern- 
ment be clear and distinct, such as (he 
study of the scriptures give us ; or only 
vague and partial, such as will cleave to 
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us, notwithstanding all that neglect of the 
scriptures which sometimes occurs in edu- 
cation : on any supposition it is evident, 
that if there is a divine ruler of this world, 
it must be impossible to prosper against 
his will. He must be a cypher indeed, if 
he will suffer his rules to be violated, his 
principles to be neglected, his gifts to be 
spurned, his eye to be disregarded and yet 
bear it all ; nay, suffer richer treasures to 
be accumulated (so the neglecter of God 
hopes) ; sweeter enjoyments to be attain* 
ed (so the rebellious pretend). There 
may indeed for a, while, be an appearance 
of success, with those who have not God in 
all their thoughts ; but his hand unseen 
gradually undermines their tottering fabric, 
brings across their whole plan something 
beyond their power to obviate ; or sud- 
denly crushes the whole erection in hit 
wrath. 

If there be any thing in youth, especial- 
ly contrary to his plan ; it is that indo- 
lence and carelessness against which these 
pages are written. "Go labour in my 
vineyard," is his first, his last, his daily re- 
peated injunction. Compliance with 
schools and tutors, says, " I go, sir :" but 
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without self-cultivation no real obedience 
takes place, no real work is done, no real 
reward will be obtained. 

In vain are excellent talents given, if a 
youth will not use them ; in vain are ad- 
mirable opportunities afforded, if careless- 
ness lets them slip by : well may he who 
gives these advantages, withhold his hand, 
if he sees that all giving is in vain* 
Where, on the contrary, all gifts are re- 
ceived with avidity, all opportunities are 
embraced with thankfulness ; we are war- 
ranted by every feeling to hope, that the 
blessing which makes all effectual will not 
be withheld. 

What we read in the lives of eminentmen, 
shows us they were often within an ace 
of making very important discoveries, but 
missed them : while to another the same 
thing seems to occur by chance. Chance 
is a silly word instead of Providence. He 
that sitteth on high, and ruleth all things 
as he pleases, gives to each one some pe- 
culiar talent, or opportunity to display it, 
crowns labour with success ; so as might 
mark his interference, if men were either 
wise, or grateful. -In general they are 
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conscious of their own exertions, and claim 
all the merit themselves : they are not 
aware of God's overruling, and neglect or 
disown him in the business. Is not this 
the ready way to make him an enemy, and 
provoke him to disappoint us. 

Let us suppose a case, that at an early 
Age a person learns to say, in devout and 
humble dependence, " My father, thou art 
the guide of my youth." How fair then 
is the prospect of safety, honour and suc- 
cess ! The very act of devotion inspires 
thoughtfulness ; the habit of prayer gives 
an importance, a dignity to the character. 
The feelings of religion, when they have a 
suitable hold on the mind, chace away most 
of that frivolity so hurtful to youth ; give 
principle to regulate all actions ; propose 
a reward, higher far than desultory praise 
from admiring fools ; afford a balancing 
well suited to every disappointment ; rouse 
the elastic mind to recovery, however it 
may be at times depressed ; and propose 
higher objects and advantages, should all 
here absolutely fail. 

He therefore who would cultivate his 
own mind, will be wise if he first begin 
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with entreating divine assistance. With 
the blessing of heaven, he will certainly 
prosper. And who can tell but the bless- 
ing of heaven now waits for this very ap- 
plication ? 

Many are the arts and sciences yet im- 
perfect ; many are the circumstances in 
common life which call for emendation. 
That kind providence which has suggested 
every beneficial discovery, has still others 
in store. We shall not err much in our 
theology, if we suppose the divine mind 
looking out for such, as by intense self- 
cultivation seem likely to adopt a sugges- 
tion, to carry it into effect, and produce 
that benefit to his immediate circle, or to 
wider society, which is its ultimate object. 
There is room for other Newtons, How- 
ards, Cowpers ; other but I must 

not mention living characters ; else a long 
list might be made out of self-cultivated 
minds, richly blessed of heaven : of the 
excellent,' the pious, the charitable, the 
ingenious ; men of wisdom, benevolence, 
energy, perseverance ; whose virtues 
adorn private life ; whose talents charm the 
senate y whose exertions give life and mo- 
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Hon in every direction ; whose plans of 
kindness are giving a new face to society, 
are aiming to renovate the world ! 

" Go, and do thou likewise." 



FINIS. 
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